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Aotes. 
NAUTICAL SCENE IN THE “‘COMPLAYNT 
OF SCOTLANDE,” 1549. 
(Leyden’s ed., p. 61; E. E. Text, p. 40.) 

This passage has fared badly at the hands of 
able editors. It has engaged the attention, suc- 
cessively, of Leyden, in the Glossary appended to 
his edition; of M. Jal, in his Archéologie Navale 
(vol. ii. p. 530), where he gives the extract, 
with translation into French, notes, and com- 
mentary ; and, lastly, of Mr. Murray, to whom we 
are indebted for the admirable edition put forth 
by the Early English Text Society. 

Mr. Murray, himself not versed in the ways 
and parlance of those who go down to the sea in 
ships, no less wisely than modestly called in the 
aid of a nautical assessor. But, unfortunately, it 
did not occur to either editor or assessor to have 
recourse to French for an explanation of the sea 
terms made use of. Consequently they have left 
the Passage pretty much as they found it. Many 
of the words bear on their face, not that they 
have been merely derived from, but that they 
actually are, French. It is now matter of com- 
monplace that at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the intimate relations which had long sub- 
sisted between Scotland and France had literally 
flooded the Scottish language with words, and 





even phrases, taken over bodily, without any change 
save of a purely phonetic kind, from the French 
vocabulary. Very many of these adoptions remain 
in often unsuspected use to the present day. It is 
interesting to have clear proof furnished by the 
Complaynt that seafaring Scotsmen of that time 
were in exactly the same case of verbal indebted- 
ness to their French allies as were their friends 
ashore. This will be seen anon. 

Of Leyden’s contribution to the clearing of this 
chapter there is not much to be said. As he went 
in for omniscience, he was not likely to feel him- 
self under any necessity to consult an expert. His 
chief merit in connexion with this part of his 
work is that he has attempted little. That merit, 
however, is largely detracted from by the fact that 
of that little most is wrong. 

But M. Jal’s effort is of quite another sort. It 
will be found to take high rank among the 
curiosities of literature. Not professedly comic, it 
is assuredly far more mirth-stirring than most 
essays in that vein. It is perfect as it stands. It 
will not bear another burlesque touch. The laws 
of proportion, harmony, due po Rain of parts, con- 
trast, would be outraged by an absurdity the more. 
Another blunder would spoil this chef-deuvre as 
a work of art. And it is more than a pity that 
one has to write at all in this spirit of Jal, for he 
has undeniably done good service in a department 
of work which very few have even entered on. 
But his dealings in the matter of this “ gaye 
galliasse ” can prompt only one question, put with 
mirth chastened by sadness, “Que diable allait-il 
faire dans cette galére ?” 

In the Complaynt of Scotlande the scene stands 
as follows. I divide and number the situations 
for convenience of reference :— 


1. “Quhar that i leukyt far furtht on the salt flude, 
there i beheld ane galiasse gayly grathit for the veyr, 
lyand fast at ane ankir, and hyr salis in hou. 

2. “i herd mony vordis amang the marynalis, but i 
vist nocht quhat thai menit. zit i sal reherse and report 
ther crying and ther cal. 

3. “in the fyrst, the master of the galiasse gart the 
botisman pas vp to the top, to leuk far furtht gyf he 
culd see ony schips. than the botis man leukyt sa lang 
quhil that he sau ane quhyt sail. than he cryit vitht 
ane skyrl, quod he, i see ane grit schip. 

4. “than the maister quhislit, and Bald the marynalis 
lay the cabil to the cabilstok, to veynde and veye. than 
the marynalis began to veynd the cabil, vitht mony loud 
cry. and as ane cryit, al the laif cryit in that samyn 
tune, as it hed bene ecco in ane hou heuch. and as it 
aperit to me, thai cryit thir vordis as eftir follouis. 

5. “‘veyra, veyra, veyra veyra, gentil gallandis, gentil 
gallandis. veynde i see hym, veynd i see hym. 

6. “pourbossa, pourbossa. hail al ande ane, hail al 
ande ane, hail hym vp til vs, hail hym yp til vs. 

7. “Than quhen the ankyr vas halit ? abufe the 
vattir, ane marynel cryit, and al the laif follouit in that 
sam tune, caupon caupona, caupon caupona, caupun 
hola, caupun hola, caupun holt, caupun holt. 

8. “sarrabossa, sarrabossa. than thai maid fast the 
schank of the ankyr. 
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9. “ And the maistir quhislit and cryit, tua men abufe 
to the foir ra, cut the raibandis, and lat the foir sail fal, 
hail doune the steir burde lufe ea hail eftir 
the foir sail scheit, hail out the bollene. 

10. “than the master quhislit ande cryit, tua men 
abufe to the mane ra, cut the raibandis, and lat the mane 
sail and top sail fal, hail doune the lufe close aburde, 
hail eftir the mane sail scheit, hail out the mane sail 
boulene. 

11, “than ane of the marynalis began to hail and to 
cry, and al the marynalis ansuert of that samyn sound. 
hou hou. pulpela pulpela. boulena boulena. darta darta. 
hard out steif, hard out steif. afoir the vynd, afoir the 
vynd. god send, god send, fayr vedthir, fayr vedthir. 
mony pricis, mony pricis. god foir lend, foir lend. 
stou, stou. mak fast & belay. 

12. “ Than the master cryit, and bald renze ane bonet. 
vire the trossis. nou heise. 

13. “than the marynalis began to heis up the sail, 
eryand. heisau, heisau. vorsa, vorsa. vou, vou. ane 
lang draucht, ane lang draucht. mair maucht, mair 
maucht. zong blude, zong blude, mair mude, mair mude. 
false fiasche, false flasche, ly a bak, ly a bak. lang snak, 
lang snak. that that, that that. thair thair, thair thair. 
zallou hayr, zallou hayr, hips bayr, hips bayr. til hym 
al, til hym al, viddefullis al, viddefulis al. grit and 
smal, grit and smal, ane and al, ane and al. heisau, 
heisau, nou mak fast the theyrs. 

14. ‘* Than the master cryit, top zour topinellis, hail 
on zour top sail scheitis, veir zour listaris and zour top 
sail trossis, & heise the top sail hiear. hail out the top 
sail boulene. 

15. “ heise the myszen, and change it over to leuart. 
hail the linche and the scheitis. hail the trosse to the ra. 

16. “Than the master cryit on the rudir man, mait 
keip ful and by. a luf. cumna hiear. holabar. 
arryna. steirclene vp the helme. this and so. 

17. “ Than quhen the schip vas taiklit the master 
cryit, boy to the top. schaik out the ~~ the top-mast. 

8. “tak in zour top salis and thirl them. pul doune 
the nok of the ra in daggar vyi marynalis stand be 
zour geyr in taiklene of zoursalis. euery quartar master 
till his auen quartar. 

19. “boitis man, bayr stanis & lyme 
os in the craklene pokis to the top, an 
the top vitht paneois and mantillis. . . . 

20. ‘‘ Than this gaye galliasse, beand in gude ordour, 
sche follouit fast the samyn schip that the botis man hed 
sene, and for mair spede the galliasse pat furtht hiz 
stoytene salis, ande ane hun tht aris on euerye syde. 
the master gart al his marynalis & men of veyr hald 
them quiet at rest, be rason that the mouyng of the 
pepil vitht in ane schip, stoppis hyr of hyr faird. of this 
sort the said galiasse in schort tyme cam on vynduart of 
the tothir schip.” 

es Hy salis in hou.” Leyden says, “in the 
hold.” The text contradicts him; they were 
bent. There is no meaning of the Scottish how or 
how which will correspond to the position of the 
sails if it be not how, a coif or covering. But 
“in hou” appears to be simply the transcript of 
en haut, aloft. Jal so translates the words. 

4. Then the master bade the mariners bring 
the cable to the capstan to wind and weigh. 
Leyden says, cabilstok is cable-block. 





ttis ful of 
paneis veil 


5. “Veyra, veyra,” virez, virer. Virer au 
cabestan is to heave at the capstan. So Rabelais 
(iv. 22), “Le céble au cabestan! vire, vire!” 


>” 


Leyden notes, “ Veyra, a sea cheer, quasi veer a’. 





6-8. “ Pourbossa,” ¢.¢., pour bosser. Bosser le 
cable is to stopper the cable ; bosser Pancre, to stow 
the anchor.—“ Caupon, caupona.” Capon is the 
cat-tackle ; caponner Pancre, to cat the anchor ; 
caupon holt, make fast the cat-tackle fall_— 
“ Sarrabossa,” serrebosse, the shank-painter. But 
the author has forgotten to “fish” his anchor, 
without which it would be impossible to pass the 
serrebosse. Or—and this seems the more likely 
supposition—he has mistaken the capon for the 
fish tackle, under the mistake that he has hooked 
his cat-tackle at pour bosser. He may have been 
led into this error by the fact that the cat-head in 
French is bossoir; and the cat-head stopper, which 
is passed through the ring of the anchor after it is 
hauled up to the cat-head, is called bosse de bout. 
Then it will be seen that, on the word pourbosser 
being given, he changes the virez! heave! to 
“haul him up to us.” And, “when the anchor 
was hauled up above the water,” the capon was 
hooked and hauled, then at once the serrebosse, the 
shank-painter, passed. Leyden here informs us 
that caupona is “a sailor's cheer in heaving the 
anchor; the radical term is probably coup, to 
overturn.” 

9. “Cut the raibandis.” Fr. rabans, rope-bands 
or robands. The cutting of these to loose the 
sails shows that they were merely what sailors 
call stops, of spun yarn or other inexpensive 
material, and not gaskets fixed to the yard and 
passed round the sail. 

The foresail is now let full, the starboard tack 
hauled down, lee sheet close aft, and the bowline 
hauled ; and (10) the mainsail is, in like manner, 
set. The main-topsail, it will be noticed, is let 
fall, but neither sheeted home nor hoisted. It 
must also be remarked, that sail is not made till 
the anchor is not only up, but stowed, although 
the vessel is lying in a bay or gulf, and so close to 
a lee shore that the author, walking on the beach, 
hears all that goeson. These and similar remarks, 
my are not made at all in a captious spirit, 
ut in corroboration of the author’s own statement 
that he is merely calling on his memory, not on 
his judgment ; for he says of the words he reports, 
“i vist nocht quhat thai menit”; and also in con- 
tradiction of the view of Jal, that the whole scene 
is carefully siudied, thought out, and consistent 
with itself, not a hap-hazard airing of the nautical 
vocabulary of the author. 

Rabelais in like manner close hauls his ship, 
but on the port tack,—“ Pare les couets : pare les 
escoutes! Pare les bolines! Amure babord ! 
Casse (i. ¢. haul close aft) escoute de tribord !” 
It is more than possible that the storm in La 
Navigation de Panurge (Lyons, 1543) sug 
this sea piece to the author of the Comp yn. 
But there is no trace of plagiarism, or even close 
imitation. 





In the hauling chorus which follows, “ pulpela, 
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pulpela,” seems to be simply the word “ pull,” to 
which the haul would be given, with pela, by way 
of relieving the tension of the lungs. So au in 
“heisau,” and @ or ena in “boulena.” “ Cestuy 
Celeume, dist Epistemon, n’est hors de propous, et 
me plaist.” . 

With boulena we may suppose the bowlines to 
be hauled, with which agrees the cry, “hard out 
steif.” “ Afoir the vynd” has no reference to their 
present circumstances, unless afoir can be taken 
in the sense of “in front of” : haul out the bow- 
line, hard and stiff, in the wind’s eye. 

Leyden’s information with to bowline is 
that it is the semicircular part of the sail which 
is presented to the wind. 

12. The “bonnet” here mentioned was not a 
studding sail. The “stoytene salis” are set by 
and by. The order, too, to “veer the trusses, now 
hoist,” shows that either a lower or a topsail yard 
was to be hoisted after the bonnet had been laced. 
Now the topsail yard is treated separately in due 
course. So it would seem that this bonnet must 
have been laced to the foot of either mainsail or 
foresail, then the mainyard (?say) hoisted after 
slacking the trusses. Now-a-days lower yards 
being fixed are not lowered or hoisted ; but in our 
author’s time these spars were not fixed, and being 
comparatively light, they would, no doubt, be 
hoisted or lowered as convenience required. The 
long hauling chorus which follows shows that 
heavy work was going forward. Then, as will be 
seen by the next order, what has been done neces- 
sitates the “ hoisting of the topsail higher.” 

14. To do this the first order is “top your topi- 
nellis.” Top seems to point to lifts as the meaning 
of “topinellis.” At any rate they would require 
to be hauled on. Listaris appears the reading to 
be preferred, not “liftaris.” In this case Leyden 
for once will have nearly hit the mark. He de- 
fines listaris as yardarms ; and as the braces, 
which govern the yardarms, must have been eased, 
listaris may fairly be taken to stand for the braces. 
His next shot is not so good ; trossis he will have 
to be “the small round blocks in which the lines 
of a ship run.” 

15. “ Hoist the mizen. Haul the linche and the 
sheets.” At the date of our author, and for long 
afterwards, the mizen was a lateen sail. The fore 
part of the yard, which projected before the mizen 
mast, and came nearly close down to the deck, 
was governed by a tackle to starboard and another 
to port. This, which would now be called the 
tack, must be what the text styles linche. Jal 
says leech, It is possible that the n may be a turned 
u. Leyden’s explanation of linche, as a belaying 
nw is about the most absurd thing he has said. 

e order to haul a belaying pin would naturally 
be followed by a suggestion to reef the binnacle, or 
belay the capstan. 

“Change it over to leeward” refers to dipping the 





fore end of the yard to leeward of the mast. This 
must always have been done in working ship. 

The mizen retained its lateen form till the be- 

nning of the present century. It so appears in 

alconer’s Dictionary, and in Jal’s Glossaire Nau- 
tique. The first c made was to cut away the 
corner of the sail which projected before the mast, 
the yard still remaining fateen for some time. At 
last the corresponding part of the yard was docked, 
the after part then assuming the form of a galt, 
and the sail becoming the present mizen, s er, 
or driver. R. a 8. 


Killermont House. 
(To be continued. ) 





THE “SONG OF ROLAND.” 


When a writer upon a subject of research puts 
forth an article concocted from obsolete books, and 
does not take the trouble to inquire whether any- 
thing has been done in more recent times to 
elucidate his subject, it is not surprising that he 
should come to grief. Such is the case with Dr. 
Rahles in the Musical World of July 24 (1875), 
who writes upon the subject of the ancient Song of 
Roland, as chanted before the battle of Hastings 
by the minstrel Taillefer. 

For those who are unacquainted with the little 
story connected with this song I may add a few 
words. 

It was upon the 13th of October, 1066, that the 
armies of Harold of England and William of Nor- 
mandy met upon the plains of Hastings. But 
before they came to Slows, a Norman knight 
issued from the ranks, and, spurring his horse in 
front of the battle array, animated his fellow 
countrymen to conquer or die, as ina loud voice 
he chanted forth the Song of Roland. This inci- 
dent is no poetic invention. All the historians 
most worthy of credit make mention of it. Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, Matthew Paris, Ralph Higden, 
Alberic de Trois Fontaines, all speak of this 
celebrated song of the Carlovingians as inaugura- 
ting the battle of Hastings, and as being repeated 
with one voice by the soldiers. Even the very 
name of the intrepid trouvére is recorded, who 
thus sang forth between the armies. He was 
called Taillefer, and was a follower of the Count 
de Mortain. 

Now this interesting song or romance has come 
down to us ina most perfect state, although Dr. 
Rahles says “it has not been preserved to the 

resent time.” It was discovered by a learned 
endiaten in our Bodleian Library, and its 
existence was first announced to the literary world 
by the Abbé de la Rue in his essay, Sur les 
Trouvires Normands, upon which announcement 
M. Guizot, at that time Minister of Public In- 
struction, immediately despatched M. Francisque 
Michel tu Oxford, who made a copy of the MS., 
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and in the course of two years brought out an 
edition of it.* This MS. has been examined by 
the most competent judges, who unanimously agree 
that it is of the period of the eleventh century—in 
fact, of the time of the composition of the song 
itself. “The language is, indeed, precisely the 
same with that of the laws of William the Con- 
queror, whilst the construction, versification, and 
whole tissue of the story are of the utmost simpli- 
city,” leaving no kind of doubt that the MS. is of 
the period to which it professes to belong. 

The author’s name, “ Turoldus,” is appended to 
the last verse of the MS., and there is little doubt 
that he was a Benedictine monk of the Abbey of 
Fécamp, who accompanied the Conqueror to 
England, and became Abbot of Malmesbury, and 
subsequently of Peterborough. 

Shortly after M. Michel had published his 
edition of the romance in its original antique 
language, M. Génin gave the world a translation 
of it, in the French language, as it existed in the 
time of Amyot. This version, not being accessible 
to modern readers, required another translation, 
which was accomplished by M. Vitet in modern 
French. And, lastly, it was given in an English 
dress by “the author of Emilia Wyndham,” and 
= by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett in 1854. 

rom the Introduction to this excellent translation 
I have gleaned some of my particulars. 

The version of this old song, as “put together 
from traditional fragments” by the Marquis de 
Paulmy, and printed by Burney, is entirely a 
forgery of the most transparent description. It 
would not pass current with the merest tyro of the 
present day in any single line. 

The writer of the article in the Musical World 
makes a curious statement, which it is difficult to 
understand as coming from the pen of a musician. 
He says :—“ The melody is very fine, and conveys 
to us the superiority of the ballad music of the 
fourteenth century (!), but we are unable to name 
the composer, notwithstanding our minutest re- 
search.” The tune alluded to is that given by 
Burney. We have not far to go in seeking for 
the composer. It was the Marquis de Paulmy, 
the same who concocted the words. The music is 
identical with the vaudeville music of the Marquis’s 
own time (the middle of the last century), and 
presents features—particularly the second part, in 
the minor key—that could not possibly have 
existed in the fourteenth century. Mr. Chappell, 
in a note to the first volume of his charming 
Popular Music, confirms my view. He says 
(p. 7):— 

“The Chanson de Roland that has been printed re- 
cently, edited by Sir Henry Bishop, is a composition by 


* The Song of Roland was a chanson de geste, or 
metrical romance. Taillefer merely declaimed parts of 
it. All metrical romances were originally recited or 
chanted to a musical accompaniment. 





the Marquis de Paulmy, taken from Burney’s Hi. 
Music, vol ii. p. 276, bat Dr. Burney does not on 4 ag 
an ancient song or tune. The tune, indeed, is not even 
in imitation of antiquity.” 

It is an interesting fact that the real tune to 
which the old romance of Roland was chanted has 
beer recovered from an ancient MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, and is printed in Dr. Crotch’s 
Specimens of Various Styles of Music (vol. i. 
p. 133), and in Mr. Chappell’s Popular Music 
(vol. i. p. 7). A study of the fine old melody will 
furnish a correct idea of what the old troubadour 
ballad music really was ; and a comparison with 
the eighteenth-century tune will instruct us as to 
the difference between ancient and modern music. 

Evwarp F. Rrsavtr. 


“THE BRIDE OF BALDOON.” 

In noticing Mr. Graham’s Annals and Corre- 
spondence of the Viscount and the First and 
Second Earls of Stair, the Atheneum of July 24 
says :— 

“ James Dalrymple’s wife, Margaret Ross, figures, as 
everybody knows, as the mother in Scott's Bride of 
Lammermoor ; and the bride was Janet Dalrymple, 
whose simple story of being reluctant to marry, ind of 
dying soon after she wedded with Dunbar, has nothing 
in it of the romance which has been written by Scott 
with such powerful effect.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Introduction to the edi- 
tion of the Bride of Lammermoor published in 
1829, gives the story as he had it from “ con- 
nexions of his own who lived very near the period, 
and were closely related to the family of the 
bride.” His chief authority was Mrs. Murray 
Keith of Elphinstone (the Mrs. Bethune Baliol of 
the Chronicles of the Canongate), who had many 
details from the bride’s younger brother, and 
whose version was followed by Scott in almost 
every particular, even to the troth-plight by break- 
ing a piece of gold, the last words of the bride, 
and the bridegroom’s answer to intrusive inquirers. 

However ingeniously Scott may have dove- 
tailed fact and fiction in some of his novels, we 
are bound to believe him when, as in this Intro- 
duction, speaking in his own person, he carefully 
discriminates between them. Moreover, his testi- 
mony is supported, in the edition of the Waverley 
Novels published by Adam and Charles Black in 
1860, by a letter taken from the Edinburgh Even- 
ing Post of Oct. 10, 1840, written by Sir Robert 
Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone to his cousin, Sir 
James Stewart Denham. Sir Robert says that 
the “ Bride of Baldoon,” as she was called in their 
family, was his great-grand-aunt ; that she was 
“ forced ” to give her hand to Dunbar of Baldoon, 
in spite of her betrothal to Lord Rutherford ; and 
that the ensuing tragedy was in all respects as 
related by Scott ; adding, however :— 

** In justice to the memory of our unhappy relative, 
we may be permitted to regret Sir Walter's not having 
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been made ted with a tradition long current in 
the part of the country where the tragical event took 


—i.¢., that the attack on the bridegroom was 
made, not by the bride, but by the lover, pre- 
viously secreted in the bed-chamber. A window 
in the room found open, through which Lord 
Rutherford is su to have ~~ and his 
mysterious disappearance soon after the marriage, 
are cited in support of this theory. 

Sir Robert Elphinstone adds that the character 
of his great-great-grandmother is faithfully por- 
trayed in Lady Ashton, and Lord Rutherford’s in 
the Master of Ravenswood ; but that Baldoon did 
not deserve so reputable a representative as Buck- 
law, and (as Scott himself says) there is no 
attempt to delineate Lord Stair in Sir William 
Ashton. This letter is also given in vol. ii. 
p. 459 of that most complete and curious record 
of family history, The Lives of the Lindsays, by 
the present Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, who 
says of it :— 

“T have also inserted in the Appendix, No. 46 (as in- 
teresting to us t h our descent from the Dalrymples), 
the family version of the legend which Mrs. Keith first 
told to Sir Walter Scott, and which he afterwards made 
famous throughout Europe under the title of the ‘ Bride 
of Lammermoor.’ ” 

It is clear that the descendants of her family 
for several generations have believed that poor 
Janet Dalrymple’s fate was anything but a “ simple 
story.” S. R. Townsuenp Mayer. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


[We fully believe, with the writer in the Athe- 
newm, that the romance of the Bride of Lammer- 
moor may be reduced to simple commonplace 
reality in the actual story of Janet Dalrymple, who 
wedded with Dunbar of Baldoon. 

The romance states that she married Dunbar 
against her will, and that the bride died of it, after 
murdering the bridegroom on their wedding night. 

Reality acknowledges no such story. How it 
grew into the form it has taken, under the exagge- 
ration of gossip and reliance on evidence imputed 
to great-great-grandmothers, is an easily under- 
stood process. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Janet neither 
died nor killed any one on her nuptial night. She 
was married on the 12th of August ; she arrived 
at Dunbar’s house on the 24th ; she died on the 
12th of September, and was buried on the 30th of 
the same month, 1669. “Nupta, August 12. 
Domum ducta, August 24. Obiit, September 12. 
Sepulta, September 30, 1669.” For this simple 
chronicling see Mackay’s Memoirs of Sir James 
Dalrymple, the author of which says, “ Such is the 
short but perhaps only trustworthy record of this 
tragedy.” 

There is, however, a contemporary witness whom 
Mr. Mackay also quotes. This contemporary 





witness is Andrew Symson, minister of Kirkinner. 

The Rev. Andrew wrote An Elegy on the wnex- 
Death of the virtuous y, Mrs. Janet 

Dunbar, Lady Baldoon, Younger. Here is the 

simple story in its first edition :— 

“A virtuous Lady, not long since a bride, 

Was toa hopeful plant by marriage tied, 

And brought home hither. We did all rejoice 

Even for her sake. But presently our wales 

Was turned to mourning for that little time 

That she enjoyed. She waned in her prime, 

For Atropos, with her impartial knife, 

Soon cut her thread and therewithal her life. 

And for the time, we may it well remember, 

It being in unfortunate tember, 

Where we must leave her till the Resurrection— 

*Tis then the Saints enjoy their full perfection.” 

With the next witness, the story ceases to be so 
simple as in the minister’s version. It must be 
borne in mind that Lady Dalr ple was suspected 
of practising witchcraft and dealing largely with 
the dark powers. The Rey. Robert Law, in his 
Memorials, turned this suspicion to account. Law, 
a contemporary, states that the bride was snatched 
from the side of the husband on the bridal night, 
and was “harled” through the house by spirits, 
of which she soon after died. Scott’s “ poniard,” 
which Macaulay readily adopted, is not to be 
found here; nor is there a word of any violence 
but that exercised by the harling powers. 

What lacked in this respect was added by Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, who edited Law’s Memorials, and 
put in the figure of the bride as found weltering 
in her blood—not that of the bridegroom. In 
another of Sharpe’s versions these parts were 
reversed. 

Sir William Hamilton, a contemporary writer, 
has another disposition of the characters in one of 
his satires. According to Sir William, “Old 
Nick” entered the chamber, and, claiming the 
bride as his own, dragged Dunbar from the 
couch and flung him into the chimney-nook. 
There are other varieties of the tale. In one 
Lady Dalrymple insists on her daughter marry- 
ing Dunbar; in another she is against such a 
match, and warns her daughter that terrible con- 
sequences would result from the union ; in a third, 
Lord Rutherford, who is described as Dunbar’s 
uncle, acts the part of Hamilton’s “Old Nick,” 
as far as making an onslaught on the bridegroom. 

Putting all these alleged circumstances together, 
a pretty romance has been constructed out of them ; 
but the simple story in its integrity seems to be 
that the bride enjoyed her little hour, and 
“waned in her prime,” as the minister of Kirk- 
inner has recorded ; but 

‘« Flying rumours gathered as they roll’d, 

And scarce the tale was sooner heard than told ; 

And all who told it added something new, 

And all who heard it made enlargement too; 

In ev'ry ear it spread, on ev’ry tongue it grew.”] 
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“* Convey,’ THE WISE IT CALL”: HotiNsHED 
anp Lanenam.—An interesting instance of this 
practice in book-making I came on last week in 
reading the Continuation to Holinshed’s Chror ‘cle 
by Francis Thynne (whose Animadversions I am 
re-editing for the E. E. Text and Chaucer Societies). 
In John Hooker's of the Continuation is a 
capital description of a bear-baiting, vol. iii. p. 1562, 
a 1, which seemed familiar to me. And on 
getting home, I took down my edition of Captain 
Cox, or R. Laneham’s famous Kenilworth Letter, 
17, where Hooker's 


1575, and there found, at i 
e 


conveyance came from. 

side by side. 

Kenilworth :— 
Laneham, 1575. 

“Tt waz a sport very 
pleazaunt of theez beastz : 
to see the bear with hiz 
pink nyez leering after hiz 
enmiez approch ; the nim- 
bIness & wayt of y* dog too 
take hiz auauntage ; and the 
fors & experience of the 
bear agayn to auoyd the 
assauts: if he wear bitten 
in one place, hoow he woold 
_ in an oother too get 


ree: that if he wear taken h 


ones, then what shyft, with 
byting, with clawyng, with 
roring, tossing & tumbling, 
he woold woork too wynde 
h self from them: and 
when he waz lose, to shake 
hiz earz twyse or thryse 
wyth the blud & the slauer 
aboout hiz fiznamy, waz a 


re are the 


8 
Walter Scott used Laneham’s in his 


Hooker, 1586. 

“ For it was a sport alone 
of these beasts to see the 
beare with his pinke eies 
leering after his enemies, 
the nimblenesee and wait of 
the dog to take his aduan- 
tage, and the force and ex- 
perience of the beare againe 
to auoid the assaults: if he 
were bitten in one place, 
how he would pinch in 
another to get free; and if 
e were once taken, then 
what shift with biting, 
clawing, roring, tugging, 
grasping, tumbling & toss- 
ing, he would worke to wind 
himselfe awaie; and when 
he was loose, to shake his 
eares with the bloud and 
slauer about his phisnomie, 


was a pittance of good re- 
leefe.”” 
F. J, Fornivatt. 


matter of a goodly releef.” 


Lanp or Burys: Autp anp New Baies.—It 
is not generally known, if now even remembered, 
that in 1811 the new bridge was only contracted 
for, and the “ Auld Brig” was subscribed for to 
belong to the public. In the Ayr Advertiser, or 
West Country Journal, August 29, 1811, appear 
these two advertisements : ‘‘ Bridges.— Contractors 
wanted for building a Bridge over the Doon, a 
little below the Old Bridge,” &c.; and, again, 
“Old Bridge of Doon.—Names of those who al- 
ready have had an opportunity of subscribing for 
the purpose of purchasing, repairing, and keeping 
up the Old Bridge of Doon,’—Right Hon. Lord 

ontgomerie, 10/. 10s. Then follow others of a 
like sum, three of 5/. 5s., and thirteen at a guinea. 
The following is an extract from a paragraph in 
the same paper :— 

“The venerable edifice constitutes a sublime feature 
in the landscape of the ‘ Banks and Braes o' Bonnie 
Doon,’ and to the eye of the stranger, as well as of the 
native, presents a picture which leads the mind to many 
delightful associations of ideas. The materials will do 
little more than repay the expense of quarrying and 
carrying them away, and a number of gentlemen have 





combined to raise a fund, r hyp of subscription, for 
the purpose of retarding natural decay, and pre- 
venting the artificial demolition of the majestic strue- 
ture,” &c. 

I have thought this note worthy preservation 
in your columns. Sera Warr. 


Ricuarp Baxter’s Use or THE Worp “ Cant- 
1nG.”—The derivation and early of the word 
cant were fully discussed in the sixth and seventh 
volumes of the Second Series of “N. & Q.,” but I 
have not seen any mention made of the early use 
of the word by Richard Baxter. It is in his 
sermon, The Infe of Faith, preached before the 
king at Whitehall, July 22, 1660, an original copy 
of which, printed in London, 1660, is in my 
possession :— 

“ Did we see what we preach of, it would drive us out 
of our man-pleasing, self-seeking, sleepy strain, as the 
cudgel drives the from his canting, and the 
breaking loose of the did teach the affected criple 
(ste) to find his legs and cast away his crutches.”—P. 53. 


CurTupert Bebe. 


CoLeriper’s KNOWLEDGE OF FRENcH.—Mr. 
William Black, in his Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton, chap. xxx., says that Coleridge, in a 
lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, in 1808, 
“solemnly thanked his Maker that he did not 
know a word of that frightful jargon, the French 
language.” It would be interesting to know Mr. 
Black’s authority for this extraordinary statement, 
as it is inconceivable that a man of Coleridge’s 
intellectual powers and extensive reading was, at 
the age of thirty-five or thirty-six, actually unable 
to read Pascal, or Moliére, or Le Sage in the 
original. JONATHAN BovucuiER. 


“Terrer.”—The word is in Hamlet, i. 5. The 
German form Zittermal shows that tetter is a Low 
German (English or Dutch) form of the word. Of. 
A.-S. teter. 

“Impetigo, Zerua or Zarua, called of the Greekes 
Lichen, of some Lichena. There are two kinds, the 
visurous scab and watrie is called a Ringworme, the 
other is a drye Tettar: this is infectious, and is soone 
taken by lyeng in an vncleane bedde. The drye scabbe 
commeth of melancholy, the wet commeth of putrified 
fleame and corrupt bloud.”— Batman uppon Bartholome, 
Addition to lib. vii. c. 49. 

Watrer W. SKeat. 

Cambridge. 


Sien1Ficant Names.—I note the following to 
augment Mr. Manvew’s list (5™ S. iii. 206). On 
advertisement page of the Bookworm, 1866, as 
shortly to appear, “ Beggars, Rogues, and Vaga- 
bonds,” by Ch. Berjeau. London, Eugéne Rascol, 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden. Cu. Ex. Ma. 


Wepyessury Betis Recast.—On requesting 
a friend some time ago to examine these bells for 
me (the inscriptions of which I had seen in the 
History of the county), he reported a modern ring 
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of ten; according to the Lichfield Calendar, they 
were cast in 1854. Henry T. TILuey. 
Edgbaston. 


Irtisn Sayines.—In the county of Kildare a 
very tall person is described as being “as long as 
the eleventh of June”; a mean wretch as one 
“who would steal the cross off an ass’s back” ; 
and a drunken man as being “ up in his hat.” 

Rosert J. C. Connoity. 

Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


“PapoosE.”—It is worth while to compare this 
American-Indian word for a baby with the Syriac 
bobiso and the English pup. 

R. J. C. Connouty. 
Rathangan. 





Queries. 


(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Ears or Surrotk.—lIn an old MS. book that 
has lately been lent me for perusal, headed :— 

“The Armes of all those w™ came In w" W™ the 
Conqueror and by him Created, and the Armes of all the 
nobles w™ Every King has mad In his seaverall times, I 
this Booke Appereth,’— 
fol. 30 b., the following account appears :— 

“W" de Vessey created E. of Suffolke in the 14 yeere of 
Kinge Ed. 2: he maroed the doughter and on of the 
heirs to Randoulpe Glamvile, sone of Gilbert Glamvile the 
sone of William, w'* W™ was the sone of Randoulphe 
Glamvile E. of Suff. and Justice of England H. 2 time. 
This W" Vessey E. of suff. had yssue Sara his doug and 
heare maried to Hugh Ufford the father of R. Ufford 
E. of Suff. Or. a cros. 8.” 

That this is a very curious account I need not 
say. The book itself is most beautifully got 
up, with the arms of each Earl, not only well 
drawn, but coloured, and appears to end abruptly 
in Charles I.’s reign, as if it was compiled at that 
time. A fly-leaf has the name of its once owner 
written on it as follows :— 

“‘Richard Estcott, 

De Lanceston.” 
I am curious to know whether it is a modern 
forgery, got up for sale (as it cost the friend who 
has lent it me some 3/.), or whether it is a 
bond fide article ; if the latter, it ought certainly 
to be in the British Museum. There are 75 
folios in it, and about eight coats of arms in 
each of them, so that it must have been no small 
labour arranging it. From the extract I have 
given above, I am curious to know if any one 
can explain how such an apparently misleading 
account could suggest itself to a compiler. 
D. C. E. 
The Crescent, Bedford. 


Houses or CAMILLE PAanpDoN* AND JEROME 
Serrpanpet or Iraty.—According to Firishta, 
Yusaf Adil Shah, styled Siwdya from Sdwaht in 
Persia, the founder, a.p. 1489, of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bija-pur in Southern India, was the son 
of Murdd the Othman emperor, who died at Room 
(Adrianople),§ 1450, and, therefore, grandson of 
Bajazet I., defeated and made prisoner by the 
Moghal conqueror Timur Lang at the battle of 
Ancyra, the modern Angora, 1402. 

Camille Pandon served as ambassador on the 
part of Alphonse, King of Naples, to Bajazet IT., 
the grandson of Murdd, 1495. The Cardinal 
Seripando, originally a monk of the Augustine 
order—a Chaldaic and Hebrew, as well as a Greek 
and Latin scholar—held office as legate for Pope 
Pius IV. at the Council of Trent, 1545-63. 

By what existing family are these houses now 
represented ? and are any genealogical accounts of 
the t Italian Pando family available, from 
which it can be ascertained whether any of 
them travelled as merchants in, or were otherwise 
connected with, India before or about the time of 
the discovery of the Cape route by the Portuguese 
in 1498 ? E. 

Star Cross, near Exeter. “ 


Tue EvizapetHan Granp Lotrery.—Whitney 
mentions this great event in his Emblems, but does 
not explain the especial object ; indeed, by impli- 
cation, more is meant than understood by the 
multitude, for he heads his Poésie, as he terms it, 
“Video et Taceo ”+:— 

“ Her Maiesties poésie at the great Lotterie in London, 
begon MPLXVIII., and ended MpLXIX. 

I see, and houlde my peace : a Princelie Poésie righte, 

For euerie faulte, shoulde not prouoke, a Prince, or 

man of mighte ; 

For if that Jove shoulde shoote, so oft as men offende, 

The Poéttes saie, his thunderboltes shoulde soone bee 

at an ende. 

Then happie wee that haue, a Princesse so inclin’de, 

That when as justice draws hir sworde, hath mercie 

in her minde, 

And to declare the same, howe prone shee is to saue : 

Her Maiestie did make her choice, this Poésie to 

haue.” 


Are we to understand that this lottery continued 
for twelve months ? and if so, what was its object ? 
Was Whitney at this time Poet Laureate, for the 
last line seems to imply it? John Skelton was 
said to have held this office in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., and Edmund Spenser in 1599, during the 
latter part of the reign of the Virgin Queen. 
Chaucer is said to have been the first who assumed 
the title of Poet Laureate, although we are told 


* Histoires de Paolo Jovio, Lion. M.D.LVIIL. p. 31. 

+ Histoire Ecclésiastique, pe M. VAbbé Fleury, 

vol. xxxiii. p. 273; Ranke’s Lives of the Popes, Bohn, 
153. 





p- ’ 
t £bn Haukal, Ouseley, p. 176. 
§ Othman Empire, Cantenir, p. 92. 
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there was a Versificator Regis in the reign of 
Henry IIL. who was paid an annual stipend of 100 
illi J. B. P. 


sh 
Barbourne, Worcester. 


Cnurcn Brigrs.—At the period when briefs 
were issued for the relief of sufferers by misfortune, 
and for the rebuilding of churches, it was usual, I 
believe, to read them from the pulpit immediately 
before the sermon, and the collection seems to have 
been made in different ways, or omitted altogether. 
Until recently I was under the impression that it 
was only in parish churches that briefs were read ; 
but the other day the Rev. T. Toller, who has been 
for fifty-four years an Independent minister in 
Kettering, told me that before he settled in that 
town, was a minister in Wem, Salop, he used 
to receive briefs, which he read from the pulpit ; 
but he did not recollect what further action was 
taken on them. Was it usual to send briefs to 
Nonconformist places of worship, and are there 
other instances, where they were read, on record? 
I should say that the chapel at Wem was built at 
the expense of Government, in the place of one de- 
stroyed in the Sacheverell riots. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Cats ror Various AnimaLs.—Horses, dogs, 
and cats have generally given to them individual 
names ; the two former, at least, recognize their 
names when called. Besides these, there are calls 
for animals generally, which they recognize, and, 
to a great extent, obey. Thus a horse is called by 
the word “hofy,” cow by “cushie,” pigs by 
“check,” turkeys by “popo,” geese by “ white,” 
poultry by “chuck,” cats by “ puss.” Perhaps 
there may be more, or these names may vary in 
different parts of the country, Is there any 
rationale on which these names are given? 
“ Popo” and “ chuck ” are, of course, derived from 
imitating the voice of the bird itself; but where 
do the others come from ? 

E. L. Bugyxiysoprr. 


Dvuxes or Cieves: Barons ve Bucnotp.— 
Would Maruitpe vay Evs kindly give me the 
arms of Cleves and La Marck in English heraldic 

e? What are the arms of Buchold? The 
Baron de Buchold I am in search of is John 
Christopher, whose daughter, Catherine Ernestine, 
Frederic, the eldest son of the first Duke of Schom- 
berg, is said to have married. Oro. 


“ Noopie.”—I have had a difficulty in tracing 
this word, and, unfortunately for my own satisfac- 
tion, have not succeeded in the search. Halliwell’s 
Archaic and Provincial Dictionary gives the 
definition which we can all understand—“ Var. 
dial.”—a “blockhead.” But does that suffice ? 

J. W. J. 


Nottingham. 








A Fine Insurance Bapcr.—An old building 
in the southern part of our city, known as the 
Wharton House, was taken down a few years ago. 
It was in front of this house that the Meschienza 
Festival was held, nearly a century ago, when the 
British army was in ion of Philadelphia. 
In removing the walls of this house an iron fire- 
badge was found, which was unlike those in use 
by the oldest companies in this city, and which is 
supposed to be that of some English company in 
existence before our revolutionary war. The badge 
is of iron, more than a foot high, about a foot 
broad, with the representation, in a raised figure, 
of a hand fire-engine. Below are the letters 
“FI. Co.” Can it be identified as that of any 
old English insurance company ? Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

Tue Vorace or tHe Capots, 1497.—Is it 
known on what day of the month the Cabots left 
the port of Bristol, in the Matthew, on their cele- 
brated voyage of discovery, or on what day they 
returned? I have not been able to find these 
dates in any biography of Cabot or in any maritime 
history. AMERICUS. 


Le Tetirer, Arcusisnor or Ruems.—I shall 
be greatly obliged for any information relative to 
his public and family history. A. M. 


Encravixe.—Title “Eurycleadiscovers Ulysses,” 
London, published Sept. 1, 1803, by Mrs. Bovi, 
12, Piccadilly. Drawn by Delaress, engraved by 
Mrs. Bovi. Size of engraving, 21 in. by 154 in. 
Was Delaress the painter? If not, who was! 
and who was Delaress ? W. H. Partrerson. 

Belfast. 


Tue tate Mr. Upcort’s (LipRARIAN OF THE 
Lonpon Institution) CoLLECTIONS FOR A 
History oF OxrorDsHIRE.—What has become 
of these? In the hands of so diligent and accu- 
rate a topographer as the Rev. Ea. Marshall, 
they might form the basis for a county a 


“Brewes.”—In the account-book of the enter- 
tainment of King Henry VIII. at Wulfhall, 
Wilts, on Sunday, August 10, 1539 (quoted in 
Wilts Magazine, xv. 170), there occurs, after a 
long list of capons, chekyn, egrets, cranes, storks, 
&e., “6 brewes, 7s. 4d.” What were these i 

, AS A 


“Hanps att Rounp.”—A poem thus entitled 
appeared many years, or, at any rate, some years, 
ago—I believe, in the Examiner. It was signed 
“Merlin.” Can any one tell me in which number 
of the Examiner I shall find it? Also, where can 
I find the lines beginning, “ Form, form, Riflemen, 
form” ? JONATHAN BovucHIER. 


Tantivies.—Some thirty or more years ago I 
remember reading of some political party called 
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Tantivies in the reign of King Charles II. or 
James II. Can any of your numerous readers 
inform me where I can find any account of this 
petty: what they did, and how they acted? If 
recollect rightly, the name had nothing to do 
with the hunting-field. - y 
“Girt crosstnc Broox.”—This picture was 
sold at Christie & Manson’s, upon the 3rd of July, 
as N. Thompson’s, R.A.—I presume the Scotch 
artist. Is not this picture by Geo. Romney ? 
Eporacum. 


“Sxrp.”—At a recent trial at the Waterford 
Assizes the word “ skid” was constantly used with 
reference to an iron plate laid at the end of the 

way to enable trucks and hand-carts to pass 
ae and forwards without a jerk. A gentle- 
man slipped on it and strained his knee- 
joint, and sued for damages of 2,0001. The jury 
awarded 1,000. Counsel said the word “ skid ” 
was of Danish origin. Can you throw any light 
upon its derivation? Josepn Fisner, F.R.HLS. 


Suic-SHac Day.—Having been staying lately 
in the country, I heard a good deal said about 
“ shig-shag” (?) day, alluding to the 29th of May, 
with its recollections of the merry monarch, and on 
that day I plucked a bit of an oak bough with the 
needful apple attached thereto, and wore it in my 
button hole, according to the old custom. What 
is the meaning of the aforesaid appellation ? 

B. Harrison. 

Birkbeck Institution. 


BarRTHOLOMEW Farr.-—What has become of the 
extraordinary collections, both MS. and printed, 
which were formed by the late Mr. J. J. A. Fillin- 
ham for a history of this fair, and which were, I 
believe, sold by auction a short time after his 
death? It is to be hoped they have not been pur- 
chased for America, as in the case of the late Mr. 
Geo. Daniel’s illustrated copy of Merry England, 
sold at the late Sir William Tite’s sale. G. O. 


Papryrograpu.—Can any one inform me where 
Ican obtain prepared paper, ink, pens, &c., re- 
= for an invention styled papyrograph, 

esigned for the purpose of supplying the place 
of lithography? The inventor is a Mr. Zuccatto. 
I should also be glad to know the price of the 
materials. Any information respecting the above 
will be gladly received by 
Puonetic Enquirer. 


Aveustus AND THE OractEs.—I shall be glad 
of further particulars and more exact references 
with regard to the following story :— 

“ One particular fact may be here put on record, as 
being, to say the least, more than remarkable: To the 

Emperor Augustus, who, according to Suidas and 
Nicephorus, sent to a renowned Oracle to inquire what 


Child, whom all the gods obey, drives me hence.’ No 
other resp was vouchsafed.”——Dr. Lee’s Glimpses of 
the Supernatural, vol. i. p. 161. 

_ J. C. Rust. 


The Viearage, Soham, Cambridgeshire. 


AsTrRoLocy anD Hycrexe.—When was astro- 
logy discontinued as an element in hygienic treat- 
ment? What was the last published medical 
work recognizing astrology ? T. O. U. 





Tue Locat VENERATION OF THE SAINTS IN 
THE Unirep Kiyepom.—Does any work exist 
giving a list of the counties of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, with the names of the saints that 
are peculiarly venerated in each? This informa- 
tion I much need, and should therefore feel grate- 
ful for reference. Is not the subject worthy of 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s consideration ? Dera. 


ExtsHa Coies.—Where shall I learn any bio- 
graphical particulars concerning the author of the 
English and the Latin-English dictionaries ? 

Gus. 


Baxter’s Maxim.—Dean Stanley, in his speech 
at Kidderminster (Guardian, Aug. 4), observes :— 

“ «Tn necessary things unity, in doubtful things liberty, 
in all things charity.’ This favourite maxim was dug 
out by Baxter from an obscure German treatise, and 
made the motto of his life, till it gradually entered into 
universal literature, and was deemed worthy of no less a 
name than that of the great Augustine.” 

What is the German treatise? Is there any 
special notice of the maxim as his in Baxter's 
works ? and if so, which?) Where does he cite it ? 
Is there anything further to be said of the in- 
troduction of the maxim, from its use by Baxter, 
into literature? The saying was attributed by the 
poet W. L. Bowles to Melancthon, and was placed 
over a doorway of his house in the Close, Salisbury. 

Ep. MARSHALL, 


Wittiam Brake, THE Poet anp Artist.—In 
the current number of a well-known monthly 
magazine it is stated that he was confined in a 
madhouse for thirty years. Furthermore, that he 
painted in oil, and once “ produced three hundred 
portraits from his own hand in one year.” Is 
there any 1 authority for this? Gilchrist, in 
his long nd carefal biography, says not a word to 
support any of these assertions. 0. C. 


Rosertson’s “History or Cuartes V.”—In 
a copy of A. Gislenii Busbequit Omnia que 
extant; cum Privilegio Amstelodami ex Officina 
Elzeviriana, Anno 1660, I find the following note 
in MS. :—‘“ Dr. Robertson has taken many hints 
from this book in his History of Charles V., 
and translated whole pages verbatim.” Can any 
one verify this statement ? J. P. EB. 





‘successor he should have, it was answered, ‘ The Hebrew 
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Replies. 


THE O’NEILLS OF FRANCE AND SPAIN. 
(5" S. iii. 407.) 

With reference to the present representatives 
of some of the chief branches of the royal house 
of O'Neill, 1 to state that I have in my 
possession two documents, the authenticity of 
which cannot be doubted, and which, I believe, 
are calculated to throw some light on the history 
and genealogy of two of the head branches of this 
ancient family. 

The first of these documents is a printed copy 
of the Real de Hi jae B 
(Letters of Nobility) given to John O'Neill, a 
gentleman living at Mallorca, in Spain, and 
wherein it is very clearly stated that this gentle- 
man is lineally the male representative of the 
house of the O’Neills of Tyrone, and that, as such, 
he is the heir of the title bestowed upon that 
house by Queen Elizabeth. The genealogy is 
traced up to one Terence, brother to one John 
O'Neill, who is therein stated to have died in 
Spain without issue, after having been received 
by the king with great distinction. All these, and 
many more interesting facts, are sketched in this 
document, which has been made out and authen- 
ticated by D. Antonio de Rujula e Busel, ex- 
Queen Isabel’s King-of-Arms. The genealogy is 
traced and authenticated by Hugh Mac Mahon, 
Archbishop Primate of Ireland, and several other 
respectable ecclesiastical authorities, in the year 
1732, and I cannot but judge it a very faithful 
one. However, I am tempted to put these ques- 
tions : Who is this John O'Neill and his brother 
Terence? Can they be sons of the great Hugh, 
whose elder sons are generally stated to have all 
died at Rome? So far for the Tyrones. 

The other document in my possession is an his- 
torical genealogy, also traced and authenticated 
by the highest clerical authorities of the time in 
Ireland, and bringing down from male to male the 
descent of Brian Ballagh, Prince of Claneboy. 
From this paper, it appears that this family emi- 
grated to Portugal in the beginning of the last 
century, where it still is represented in the male 
line, and its members enjoy a high social position. 

I need not remind your readers that this branch 
of the house of O'Neil ranks in historical import- 
ance as high as the first-mentioned, and may even 
be more in favour with Irish enthusiasts, as it 
was never allied with the English peerage till 
the latter part of the last century, when 
one of its descendants, the proprietor of Shane’s 
Castle, was made a peer of England with the | 
title of Lord O'Neill, which title is still held, 
though no longer in the male line, by the heir of | 
the above domains. 

This ennobled branch of Shane’s Castle does 





not seem to have had, even in the time of its male | resolved to say nothing that night, but summoned an 


representatives, any more claim to the chieftainship 
of the house of Claneboy than the family con- 
sidered in the genealogy I possess. Already Dr. 
O'Donnovan, in‘ his able notes to that inestimable 
work, The Four Masters, had pointed out the 
fallacy of those who held such an opinion, and still 
~ had apparently no knowledge of the genealogy 

To conclude, I will say that the two documents 
referred to, and of which I will most willingly 
give over authenticated copies to the editor of 
“N. & Q,,” tend positively to prove that the 
two old and illustrious houses of the O’Neills of 
Tyrone and Claneboy are represented in the male 
line by the two families I have mentioned. 


Perruvs. 
Lisbon. 





“THE QUEEN HAS DONE IT ALL.” [Wxo was 
THE Traitor ?] (5" S. iv. 87.)—When a young 
man on my travels I made acquaintance with the 
brother of a late Cabinet Minister. Politics at that 
juncture were a most engaging subject, presenting 
themselves, even to the uninitiated, with a vivid- 
ness and picturesqueness (if I may use the word) 
such as we find charmingly rendered a year or two 
later in the of Coningsby. As the acquain- 
tance ripened, I learnt from my comes jucundus in 
via that not one member of the (Whig) Cabinet 
doubted Brougham’s being the author of the note 
to the Times. The note was written, if I remem- 
ber, in pencil. I presume but few persons saw it. 
I have never h an opinion on the handwriting. 
I had spent some — hours in Lord 
Brougham’s society both at home and abroad. In 
1842, when visiting in Grafton Street, and in reply 
to something like a challenge to state what I knew 
of the matter, I gave my information (suppressin 
names) as plainly as I had received it. Lo 
Brougham took the communication in good part ; 
but evaded reply by, as was his wont, a lively 
questioning and cross questioning, which led 
gradually away from the subject. H. D. C. 

Dursley. 


Who was the traitor? Brougham. Read Lord 
Campbell’s statement in his, Life of Lord 
Brougham, p. 458, London, Murray, 1869 :— 

“In the robing-room I found the 7imes newspaper, 
containing an account of the dismissal of the Whigs, 
which it was asserted Brougham had furnished, conclud- 
ing with the words, ‘ The Queen has done it all.’ 

“The charge against him of thus calumniating Queen 
Adelaide was frequently repeated both in the press and 
in the House of Commons, and I believe it never received 
any contradiction.” 

To this statement Greville’s Memoirs (vol. iii. 
pp. 144, 145) offer an appropriate corollary :— 

“ All the Ministers (except Brougham) read the ac- 


count of their dismissal in the Times the next morning, 
and this was the first they heard of it. Melbourne 
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the Times office, and told 
them what with the well-known addition 
that ‘the Queen had done it all.’” 


Wituiam Pratt. 
Conservative Club. 


That Earl Russell, of all people in the world, 
should haveso hazy a remembrance of the appearance 
and origin of this mischievous lie as that contained 
in JaypeEx’s quotation, is perfectly astounding. 
It was universally at the time attributed to Lord 
Brougham ; whether on authority I know not, 
but, considering the amount of assurance, malice, 
and falsehood oo in the announcement, 
the public might well say of such an impeachment, 
“Se non é vero, é ben trovato,” 

The truth is that Queen Adelaide was a model 
Queen Consort in abstaining from using any in- 
fluence over King William in political matters. 
They were, in fact, a strikingly domestic couple ; 
and their evenings, except on State occasions, were 
passed, much to their own satisfaction, in the most 
quiet way, the Queen and her maids of honour 
sitting at their work, and the King reading aloud 
to them generally from a periodical or newspaper, 
While on this subject I cannot avoid expressing 
my disgust at the abominable references to this 
excellent and amiable lady in the Greville Memoirs, 
That blasé man-about-town seems to have mixed 
so generally with the demi-reps of George IV.’s 
Court that, when he met with a pure and virtuous 
lady, she seemed a sort of enigma to him. The 
unjustifiable allusions to Queen Adelaide are a 
disgrace to his memory. M. H. R. 


“Wuom” ror “Wo” (5 §. iii. 465, 512 ; iv. 
35, 98.)—“ Whom do men say that I the Son of man 
am?” St. Matt. xvi. 13. Here “whom” is wrong, 
and “who” would be right grammatically ; for 
“TI” is the subject of “am,” and “who” is the 
complement, therefore must be in the same case as 
“I.” This wrong construction occurs St. Matt. 
xvi. 13, 15; St. Mark viii. 27, 29; St. Luke ix. 
18, 20; Acts xiii. 25. The origin seems this : the 
Greek construction gives objective cases tiva pe 
Aéyovow . . . vac; so the Latin “Quemnam 
esse me dicunt? Quem me dicitis esse?” This 
construction may be rendered in English either by 
the Latin idiom literally,“ Whom say ye me to 
be?” or by the English idiom, “ Who say ye that 
Iam?” Wiclif, probably under the influence of 
the Latin copy, took the former or Latin idiom in 
Matt. xvi. 13, 15, “ Whom seien men to be mannes 
sone?” “Whom seien ye me tobe?” So Acts 
xl. 25, “I am not he whom ye demen me 
to be.” But in Mark viii. 27, 29, Luke ix. 
18, 20, he mingles the two, and writes, “ Whom 
selen men that Jam?” The later versions in all 





the —— from the take the English 
idiom “ t! I am,” i of “me to be” sand 
always use whom, except that in Luke ix. 18, 20, 
e and Cranmer have “ Who saye the people 
that lam?” The “ whom say” is a literal trans- 
lation of “ quem dicunt,” and, after that portion of 
the sentence is translated, either construction is 
added, one rightly, the other wrongly. We have 
seen that the mistake was in one place corrected 
by Tyndale and by Cranmer ; the ition of it 
may perhaps be explained thus: wi seems as 
if it stood as an object-case of the verb say, as if 
say were a transitive verb, but in reality say cannot 
be used transitively with a personal object. I 
may note that in Acts xiii. 25 the Rheims reads, 
“ Whom doe you thinke me to be?” and that the 
A.-S. St. Mark viii. 27, 29, gives the English idiom, 
“ Hweet secgad men that ic sy,” and even “ huelene 
mec cucesas that tc sie Sas menn” (Lindisfarne). 
Cf. Trench, On the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament, p. 62, who, however, seems not to have 
noticed Wiclif’s rendering. 0. W. T. 


The whom in “Whom do men say... I 
am?” curiously preserved in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, is not to be explained by analysis. The pro- 
noun is a nominative, and is correctly printed who 
in recent versions. Wickliffe, with the “quem” 
of the Vulgate before him, wrote whom, repeating 
it further on, “ Whom seien ye me to be?” Tin- 
dale, too, who translated from the Greek, writes 
whom (Tiva) in both places. It seems possible 
that an unconscious attraction to the classical con- 
struction may account for the inflection. Mr. 
Sweerine is probably aware of the existence of 
the reading in Romeo and Juliet (Act i. se. 1), 
“Tell me in sadness whom she is you love.” 

Heyry ArrTwELt., 

Barnes. 


Henry Brooke (5™ §. iv. 49.)—In a work 
entitled Brvokiana, published anonymously (Lond., 
1804), but, according to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(May, 1808, p. 469), written by Charles Henry 
Wilson of the Middle Temple, a native of the 
north of Ireland, who died in his fifty-third year 
in 1808, there is an interesting collection of 
anas relating to this author. In some respects 
these statements differ from, the received accounts 
of his biographers, and it is with a view to throw 
some light upon them that I have written this 
note. 

The following is the record of his entrance into 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he studied, but did 
not graduate in Arts -— 

“ Fekruarii die septimo, 1720, Henricus Brook, Pen- 
sion: Filius Gulielmi, Clerici ; Annum agens decimum 
septimum, natus in comitatu Cavan; Educatus Dublini, 
sub Doctore Jones; Tutor, Magister Deleany.” 


Such particulars were always entered by the 
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senior lecturer from answers given by the candi- 
date to questions proposed by the former, and may 
therefore be regarded as authentic. In this 
instance they serve to fix the year 1702 as the date 
of his birth, and eighty-one as his age at his death. 
They also decide the Ngee he was born, 
which the author of jana says was disputed. 
The entry respecting his father in the Catalogue of 
Graduates is, “ Brook (William), Sch., 1687.—B.A., 
Vern. 1689.—M.A., lst. 1694”; and in the 
senior lecturer's book (1684) :— 

“ Decimo tertio die Maij, Gulielmus Brooks, Pensiona- 
rius: Filius Gulielmi Brooks, Pharmacopolz de Cavania ; 
annos natus quindecim, natus Cavaniz, educatus Cavanie 
sub ferula Mag. Broodij : Tutor, Dives Downs.” 

Variations in the spelling of surnames frequently 
occur, so that in these instances they need not 
cause surprise. Sheridan is usually accredited 
with the education of Henry Brooke ; but he must 
have entered the University from the school of 
Dr. Jones, the last teacher being always set down 
in the book of entrances. He died at Dublin in a 
state of second childhood, and was most probably 
buried in one of the churchyards there. A search 
in the Registrar-General’s office, Charlemont House, 
might decide the exact locality. B. E. N. 


“Hierarcuy” (5 §, iv. 45, 94.)—I am as 
much pained as any one can be by the vile jargon 
which too often vitiates our noble language ; but, 
with all deference to Lorp Lyrretroy, I would 
submit that the word “ officious,” in diplomatic 
usage, represents not merely “ unofficial,” but 
friendly service (bons offices), permitted, it may be 
suggested, by supreme authority, though not re- 
cognized as binding or calling for formal ratifica- 
tion. I cannot, therefore, look upon the word as 
“ wrong,” or see that its “proper” sense is other 
than equivalent to the officiosus of Cicero. 

H. 


Dursley. 


I am afraid that the names of Mr. Disraeli and 
Sir Wm. Harcourt must be added to the list of 
those offending in the use of this word. The fol- 
go is from the Standard report of a speech by 
Sir Wm. Harcourt in reply to Mr. Disraeli, on the 


= July last, upon the Agricultural Holdings 
ill :-— 


“This was the history of the bill; and now as to its 
object. The right hon. gentleman told them upon the 
second reading that the bill was to remove an abuse in 
the hierarchy of the land. He gave credit for that 
phrase to the lamented Mr. Pusey, but it was so remark- 
able a phrase that it seemed to bear the mint mark of 
the genius of the right hon. gentleman himself. The 
word ‘hierarchy’ conveyed a very definite meaning of 
the manner in which this bill was regarded. What was 
a ‘hierarchy’! It was a privileged’ clase set a from 
the rest of the nation for special objects. If they were 
to deal with this question as one of ‘hierarchy, he must 
say that there had been throughout the discussion a 
remarkabie silence as to one grade of that hierarchy, 








the agricultural labourer. The right hon. gentleman 
said the object of the bill was to protect the owners of 
the soil, to place them in a stronger position, as well as 
to place the occupiers in a juster position. Now, each 
of These adjectives was singular and appropriate, but 
there was nothing about the third member of the hier- 
archy, and it was remarkable that small farms of five 
acres were exempted from the bill. Yet the labourer 
was as much interested as anybody in the capital invested 
in the soil, for it was the fund from which his wages 
were paid. But the real question was whether they 
were to regard this as a question of hierarchy or as a 
national question. If it were a mere question of hier- 
archy, then the landlords and tenants might arrange it 
as they pleased; but if it was a national question, then 
all classes in the community were interested in it, and 
might discuss it together.” 
R. Passincnam. 


Grants AnD GranTEssEs (5" §. iii. 469, 520.)— 
There seems to be no authenticated case of a person 
reaching the enormous height of 8 ft. 6 in. The 
following measurements, extracted from the fourth 
series of Mr. F. Buckland’s most interesting Curi- 
osities of Natural History, may be useful to 
G. 0.—M. J. Brice, born at Ramonchamp, in the 
Vosges, was in England from 1862 to 1865, and 
measured from 7 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. 8 in., his arms 
having a stretch of 954 in. ; Chang, the Chinese 
giant, was made out by Mr. Buckland to be “about 
7 ft. 3 or 4 in.”; Senor Joachim Eleizegue, who 
came from the Basque provinces of Spain, was 
“said to be 7 ft. 10 in.” but Mr. Buckland 

lected to take accurate measurements. The 
skeleton of the Irish giant, O'Brian or Byrne, 
preserved in the Royal College of Surgeons, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, measures 923 in. ; <t the same 
College are casts of the hands of Patrick Cotter, 
whose height was 8 ft. 74 in. (if this were authenti- 
cated, it would be an instance of what your 
correspondent G. O. asks for); and of Mr. Louis 
Frenz, whose height was 7 ft. 4 in. Mr. John 
Busby, of Darfield, states in a letter, dated 1862, 
that he had a brother 7 ft. 9 in. high. An Irish 
giant, Murphy, who died at Marseilles, was 
said to be nine feet all but a few inches. Of 
the following giants Mr. Buckland remarks : “The 
heights given of some of these men I think must 
be exaggerated.” 

In 1572 Del Rio saw a Piedmontese more than 
9 ft. in stature. Gasper Bauhin cites a Swiss of 
8 ft. A Swede, one of the bodyguard of the King 
of Prussia, was 8 ft. 6in. Vanderbrook saw a 
black man, a Congo, 9 ft. high. In 1682 a giant 
was exhibited at Dublin, 7 ft. 7in. high. At 
Madame Tussaud’s exhibition there is a wax model 
of Loushkin, the Russian giant, said to be 8 ft. 5 in. 
in height ; in the “ Chamber of Horrors ” is a cast 
of the thigh-bone of this giant, a model of his 


hand, &. For more copious particulars vide 

Curiosities of Natural History. fourth series, 

pp. 1-40. F, B. Jevons. 
Nottingham. 
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I have made notes of the following :—1. Heinrich 
Osen, Norwegian giant: height, 7 ft. 6 in. ; age, 
twenty-seven ; weighing 300 lbs. (from Standard, 
17th Oct., 1874). 2. Loushkin, the Russian giant ; 
the tallest man that has lived in modern times, 
measuring 8 ft. 5 in. (according to Madame 
Tussaud’s Catalogue). 3. The London Daily 
Advertiser of 4th August, 1752, under the heading 
of “ Cork, 24th July,” says :-— 

“ There is now in this city one Corneilius Magrath, a 
boy of fifteen years eleven months old, of a most 

igantick stature, being exactly 7 ft. 93 in. high. He 
is clumsey made, talks boyish and simple. e came 
hither from Youghal, where he has been into the salt 
water for rheumatic pains, which almost crippled him. 
Which the physicians now say were growing pains, for 
he has grown to this monstrous size within these last 
twelve months.” 

4. The Annual Register for 1760 records the 
death in that year of Jas. M‘Donald, near Cork, at 
the age of 117, and the height of 7 ft.6 in. He 
died August 20, 1760, about a mile distant from 
Cork. Will some reader of “N. & Q.” give the 
date of the birth of this remarkable man ? 

Aaa. 


John Middleton, born at Hale, Lancashire, in 
the reign of James I., was above 9 ft. ; “his hand 
was 17 in., his palm 84 in. broad, and his full 
height 9 ft. 3 in.” (Dr. Plott, History of Stafford- 
shire). Murphy, the Irish giant, contemporary with 
the giant Charles Byrne or O’Brien (1761-1783), 
was 8ft.10 in. Patrick Cotter, the Irish giant, 
died 1802, was in height 8 ft. 7 in. In the 
museum of Trinity Coll., Dublin, is a human 
skeleton 8 ft. 6 in. Maximin, the Roman emperor, 
was 8 ft. Gin. Charlemagne was “7 of his own 
feet ** in height, and “his foot was a very long 
one” (Eginhard). J. H. Riechart, of Friedberg, 
was 8 ft. 3 in. His father and mother were both 
giants, Gilly, the Swede, exhibited in London in 
the early part of the present century, was a little 
more than 8 ft. Hardrada, of Norway, was “5 ells 
of . orway in height,” about 8 ft. (Snorro Sturle- 
son). 

The following instances may be taken for what 
they are worth. Andronicus IL, grandson of 
Alexius Comnenus, was, according to Nicetas, 
10 ft. high. Nicetas adds that he himself had 
seen him. Pliny says, “the tallest man that hath 
been seen in our days was one named Gabara, who 
(in the days of Claudius) was brought out of 
Arabia, and was 9 ft. 9 in.” Josephus mentions a 
Jew named Eleazar, whom Vitellius sent to Rome; 
his height was 7 cubits. That of Goliath was only 
6 cubits and a span. Becanus says he had seen a 
man nearly 10 ft. high, and a woman fully 10 ft. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


* Ex pede Herculem. The length of the foot is about 
@ sixth of the man’s height. 














My father knew, in his youth, a family where 
one of the ladies (who was more than 6 ft. high at 
ten years old) at last attained a height su: to 
be very nearly, if not quite, 9 ft. ; her head touched 


the ceiling of a good-sized room. She was never, 
of course, seen in public, but used to steal out after 
dark for air and exercise ; and a gentleman has 
told my father that he was once fairly frightened 
by seeing this huge figure arise in the dusk from 
behind a rock on the sea-shore. Such height is a 
great misfortune, nor is it easy to conceive. The 
tallest people I know are 6 ft. 4in., and even this 
height—especially in a woman—is so very great, 
that I confess myself almost unable to picture the 
effect of an addition of two or three feet more. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Your correspoadent will find a list of these 
Goliaths (ancient and modern) in Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of Dates, edit. 1873. One of the moderns, 
John Middleton (born 1578), commonly called 
the Child of Hale (Lancashire), is said to have 
been 9 ft. 3 in. in height.* Charles Byrne, called 
O’Brien, was 8ft. 4in. high, And Murphy, an- 
other Irish giant, and a contemporary of ‘OBrien, 
was 8 ft. 10in. Miss Ann Hanen Swann, of 
Nova Scotia, was only about 7 ft. high. She 
and Captain Bates, of Kentucky (about the 
same height), exhibited themselves in London, and 
were married in 1871. Par bene comparatum ! 
See also Dr. Brewer's Phrase and Fable, sub voce 
“ Giants,” pp. 339, 980, 3rd edit. 

Frepk. Rvte. 


Chang-Woo-Goo, 7 ft. Sin. high, exhibited in 
London in 1865, was the most recent “ tall man.” 
Witii1am Georce Biack (Neomagus). 


“THAT GREAT HOUSE IN Lincoiy’s Inn Fretps” 
(5" S. iv. 68.}—This house, to which you refer, was 
certainly the house of the Duke of Newcastle, 
but a few details concerning it may not be un- 
interesting. It stands in the north-west angle of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, leading into Great Queen 
Street. It was first the town house of the noble 
family of Herbert, having been built in 1686 by 
William Herbert, Viscount Montgomery and 
Marquess of Powis, and forfeited by him to the 
Crown for his steady adherence to James II. 
The architect was Captain William Winde, a 
scholar of Webb, the pupil and executor of Inigo 
Jones.t Hatton is the earliest writer who men- 
tions this house. He says that it was erected “ by 
the late Lord Powis about 1686, and, being lately 

urchased by the Duke of Newcastle, is now in 
is Grace’s own possession.” Strype adds that it 
was some time the seat of Sir John Somers (after- 
wards Lord Somers), late Lord Chancellor of 





* Dr. Plott, Nat. Hist. of Staffordshire, p. 295. 
+ Walpole’s Anecdotes, iii. 169. 
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England.* In February, 1696-7, it was ordered 
to remain in the custody of the Great Seal, on 
which Government once contemplated to settle it 
officially, it then being inhabited by the Lord 
Keeper, Sir Nathan Wright.t John Holles, Duke 
of Newcastle, next =o it, changing the name 
from Powis to Newcastle House. Duke died 
1711, and was succeeded ~~ of his estates and 
this house by his nephew, Thomas Pelham Holles, 
also Duke of Newcastle, the well-known Minister 
of George IJ. He died 1768. For particulars of 
this Duke’s levées at Newcastle House, the best- 
known works to be consulted are Walpole’s 
Anecdotes, Lord Chesterfield (Mahon), ii. 464, and 
Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker (in the tenth and 
eleventh letters of J. Melford). Macaulay, Essays 
on Wal and Chatham, p. 280, 727 of the 
1 vol. edit., also mentions “the great house at the 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

I subjoin the following anecdote from Sir John 
Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 192 :— 

“‘ Sir Thomas Robinson, who is now at rest in West- 
minster Abbey, was, when living, distinguished by the 
name of /ong Sir Thomas inson. He was a man of 
the world, or rather of the town, and a great pest to 
persons of high rank or in office. He was very trouble- 
some to the late Duke of Newcastle, and when on his 
visits to him he was told that his Grace had gone out, 
would desire to be admitted to look at the clock, or to 
— a monkey that was kept in the hall, in hopes 
of being sent for by the Duke. is he had so frequently 
done that all the house were tired of him. At length it 
was concocted among the servants that he should receive 
a summary answer to his usual questions, and accord- 
ingly, at his next coming, the porter, as soon as he had 
opened the pe; and without waiting for what he had 
to say, di him in these words :—‘ Sir, his Grace 
has gone out, the clock stands, and the monkey is dead !’” 

The gates referred to are represented in the old 
engravings of the house. The old and expensive 
custom of “ vails-giving” received its death-blow 
at Newcastle House. Sir Timothy Waldo, on his 
way from the Duke’s dinner-table to his carriage, 
put a crown in the hand of the cook, who returned 
it, saying, “Sir, I do not take silver.” “Don’t 
you, indeed?” said Sir Timothy ; “then I do not 
give gold.” Hanway’s Hight Letters to the Duke 
of ——} had their origin in Sir Timothy’s com- 
plaint. 

Most of this information has been extracted 
from the Handbook of London, by Peter Cunning- 
ham, 1850. Wal We 

Cheltenham. 


Basset Famity (5" §. iv. 68, 98. —Hermen- 
trupE will find her queries partly solved by a 
per in vol. vi., p. 108, of the Transactions of the 
xeter Diocesan Architectural Society, to which 
the author, W. R. Crabbe, Esq., F.S.A, has 
* St » bk. iv. p. 75. 
t Peusan P 


+ Pugh’s 


p- 238. 
afe of Jonas Hanway, 8vo. 1787, p. 184. 





args an engraving of the brass in ogre yr 
urch. It presents the figure of a knight and of 
his two wives, one on either side. At the four 
corners there have been four armorial shields : of 
these, No. 1 is lost ; No. 2, Basset ; No. 3, Basset 
impaling Grenville of Stow; No. 4, Basset im- 

ing Denys of Orleigh. At the feet of the lad 
on the knight’s right hand, and over No. 3 shiel 
are the figures of three sons and four daughters. 
At the feet of the other lady are four daughters 
and one son, over No. 4 shield. The first wife is 
stated by Mr. Crabbe to be Honora, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Grenvilie of Stow ; the other, Ann, 
daughter of John Denys of Orleigh. The inscrip- 
tion which once ran round the edge of the slab 
has been destroyed. 

In a hasty visit to the church in June, 1873, I 
noted adjoining the above an altar-tomb, havi 
an inscription at one end and side, but destro 
on the others, thus :—“ Here lie y* Bodies of y* 
right worshipful and worthy knight, Sir Arthur 
Basset, and of y°....” Within the border is 
a long inscription, of which I had only time to 
note :—“ 2 ApL, 1586, the latter the 10 of July, 
1585 .... and five sons and two daughters.” 
The face of this tomb has a shield impaling Basset 
and Chichester. Sir Arthur Basset was one of 
the five magistrates who died of the gaol fever, 
caught in court at the “ Black Assizes” at Exeter 
in 1585 (vide Hoker’s MS. and Izacke’s Memorials 
ot Dae) R. Dymonp, F.S.A. 

xeter. 


TrecHNoLogicaL Dictionartigs (5" §, iii. 370; 
iv. 73, 109.)—The first and most important 
requisite of such a book is that it shall presenta 
faithful list of the words in use at the time of 
publication, and not be overburdened with obsolete 
and erroneous terms belonging to a past genera- 
tion. It is for this reason that all dictionaries 
which seek to recommend themselves as contain- 
ing so os | thousand “ additional words ” should 
be regarded with suspicion. It is quite true that 
obsolete words should appear in what may be 
called the “first place,” for the benefit of those 
who may be reading old books. For instance, 
in a good English-French-German dictionary we 
should expect to find the word “ fire-engine” as 
denoting the machine now called a “steam-engine,” 
of course with a note to prevent the unwary use of 
the word by a foreigner writing English. We 
should not, however, expect to find in the French 
part of our imaginary dictionary the word “ fire- 
engine” given as an equivalent for machine-i- 
vapeur. e shall never have a technical dictionary 
worthy of the name until the task is under- 
taken by a compiler possessed of a competent 
knowledge of the history of the word and the 
history of the thing signified. Take an example ; 
on the first introduction of railways they were re- 
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garded as a modification of the “King’s High- 
way,” the old Acts containing clauses providing 
for the running of private trains. The term rail- 
road shows this, and the analogy may be carried 
further when we consider the terms “ pac a 
“guard,” “coaches ” (as the carriages are still 

by the railway officials), and “ waggons.” 

Up to this time compilers have shown too great 
a tendency to rely upon and copy from each other, 
and, when told that a particular word used in a 
certain sense is quite unknown to experts, they 

uote their “authorities,” forgetting all the time 

t it is quite beyond the power of any one to 
force a word into use, or to retain it in use when 
it shows a tendency to die out. 

Judged by these somewhat high standards, Tol- 
hausen’s Dictionary fails notably, but the 3 vol. 
one, with a preface by Karmarsch, mentioned by 
E. A. P., has been at least attempted on right 

inciples. Though it is not by any means perfect, 
it is the best and most reliable which yet 
appeared. 7% 3 'V. 


“ A Technological Dictionary, explaining the terms of 
the Arts, Sciences, Literature, Professions, and Trades.” 
By W. M. Buchanan. Tegg & Co., 1846. 

This is 2 most useful and portable little volume, 
and is profusely illustrated. 
H. E. Witxrson. 

Anerley. 


Famity Arms (5@ §. iv. 47.)—Crests were at 
first assumed at the pleasure of the bearers, not 
adjudged to them as rewards by the heralds like 
the devices of the shield, though in time their 
hereditary adaptation came under the cognizance 


of the officers of arms. Nisbet and other writers 
have allowed that a crest may be changed by the 
bearer’s own free will; but Edmondson remarks 
that those writers have carried the matter a little 
too far, for if crests are tokens by which families 
ought to be known, as they certainly are, a man 
might almost as well alter his paternal coat as his 
crest. He admits, however, that the latter may 
on certain occasions be changed (vide his Complete 
Body of Heraldry, vol. i. p. 189). Montagu refers 
to the fact of Edward ITI. having with much form 
granted his own crest to the Earl of Salisbury, and 
this crest the Earl afterwards conferred with equal 
ceremony upon his godson, Edward’s son, Lionel. 
There are seals extant of the first and second Earls 
of Salisbury, father and son, showing they used 
different crests ; and other precedents in the early 
history of heraldry might be cited for variations in 
the family crest, whilst in modern practice the 
heralds seem to have found it convenient to gratify 
the desire of cadet houses for insignia more dis- 
tinctive than the ordinary mark of cadency in the 
coat armour. Crests, however, must now be re- 
garded as strictly hereditary, whereas mottoes were 
always purely personal. Any one might adopt or 





change them. Unless introduced in very recent 
times, mottoes were not included in the grants of 
arms by the heralds. W. £E. B. 


Omen asks how it is that people bearing the 
same arms have different crests and mottoes. The 
reason is this: any man can adopt a crest anda 
motto, whether he is a gentleman or not ; whereas 
coat armour is hereditary, and descends from 
father to son. A man cannot change his coat 
of arms, though a cousin of mine says that 
you can change the tincture of the field, and this 
was formerly done by way of differencing arms, so 
as to distinguish various members of the same 
family. But the crest and motto can be assumed 
and changed at pleasure. My own grand-uncle was 
a judge, and he assumed the motto “ Cure testi- 
monium,” in place of our usual one, “Sic vive ut in 
zeternum vivas.” This is a case in point. 

W. G. Taunton. 


Scions of a family entitled to armorial bearings 
often do apply to the authorities to obtain differ- 
ences, and among these are included crests and 
mottoes. The crest seems to be a more personal 
distinction, while the arms belong to the species or 
family, and could not be metamorphosed without 
introducing disorder into a most scientific syste 
of registration. 8. 


Daniet Deror (5" §. iv. 9.)—It is quite cer- 
tain that Daniel Defoe’s real name was Daniel 
Foe, and that his father’s name was James Foe. 
There does not appear to be any reason to doubt 
that he acquired the name of De Foe by accident, 
and adopted it subsequently for convenience. 
About the year 1700 both father and son were 
well-known Dissenters, and whilst the former was 
called Mr. Foe, the latter, to distinguish him from 
his father, was called, not Mr. Foe the younger, 
but Mr. D. Foe. His publications at that time 
only bore the initials D. F. Those who heard 
him called Mr. D. Foe would probably describe him 
in writingas Mr. De Foe. In 1702-3 he appears 
first to have been publicly mentioned as Mr. De 
Foe or Defoe ; and in the advertisement for his 
apprehension as the author of The Shortest Way 
with Dissenters, he is described as “Daniel De 
Foe, alias De Fooe.” After this, as in his letters 
to Lord Halifax in 1705, he signs indifferently 
D. Foe, De Foe, and Daniel De Foe. Whether 
the name of Foe was derived from the Old Norman 
name of De Beau Foe, and whether this was 
originally De Beau Foy, has been discussed by 
Wilson in his Life of De Foe,i. p.4. See also 
Lee’s Life of Defoe, i.p.6. | Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


It is well known that Defoe was the son of 
James Foe, a simple butcher of Cripplegate, St. 
Giles’s, who came from Elton, in Northamptonshife, 
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and his grandfather, Daniel Foe, of that place, was 
a yeoman. Some pretend that he was connected 
with Vaux, Faux, Devereux, names of antiquity 
in Northamptonshire ; but Wm. Chadwick, in his 


Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, p. 3, is of 
opinion that the family came over as persecuted 
Protestant refugees from the Spanish Netherlands 


in the reign of Elizabeth. It is well known that 
on attaining manhood he deliberately adopted the 
De, not as an affix, but as a separate word, though 
why he did so is, I believe, unknown. Until he 
adopted this, of course he signed himself Foe. It 
is not incredible that he might have done so on 
entering political controversy to prevent playing 
on his name as Foe, enemy, and so forth. is 
point will, perhaps, never be settled. 
C. A. Warp. 


Porm on Str Water Scort’s Funerar (4" 8. 
xii. 69.)}—The poem required by Mr. Topp is 
entitled “Dryburgh Abbey.” The author was 
Mr. Charles Swain, of Manchester, who died last 
year. Itisto be found in Melrose and its Vicinity, 
a hand-book to the district, published in Edin- 
burgh in 1839, as also in Mr. Swain’s own publica- 
tion, The Mind, and other Poems, London, 1841. 
This poem has been well described as “ worthy of 
the highest admiration for the beauty of the 
original thought and for its touching execution.” 
The following is in illustration of these remarks :— 

* . > * > 7 
**Methought—St. Mary shield us well !—that other 
forms moved there 

Than those of mortal brotherhood, the noble, young, 

and fair. 
**Was ita dream! How oft, in sleep, we ask, ‘ Can this 
be true?’ 

Whilst warm Imagination paints her marvels to our 

° view ; 

Earth’s glory seems a tarnished crown to that which 

we behold 

When dreams enchant our sight with things whose 

meanest garb is gold. 
“Was ita dream? Methought the ‘dauntless Harold’ 


passed me by, 
The proud ‘ Fitz-James,’ with martial step and dark 


intrepid eye ; 

That ‘ Marmion’s’ haughty crest was there, a mourner 
for his sake ; 

And she—the bold, the beautiful !—sweet ‘Lady of 
the Lake.’” 


J. MAnveEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tue Bet or St. Cenev or St. Kerna (5% §. 
iv. 84.)—The account of the Bell of St. Ceneu (not 
“Cenen ”) which Dr. Brusuriecp has transcribed 
for you is still—as, after a lapse of some years, I 
think—to be preferred to the later but less accurate 
one contained in the quarto work on bells by the 
Rev. Mr. Ellacombe. Moreover, Mr. Ellacombe’s 
wood engraving of it is totally unlike. The 
engraving of the Bell of St. Ninian, upon p. 33 





of the Catalogue of the yep oe Museum of the 
Archeological Institute at Edinburgh in 1856, is, 
however, so much like _— Aa meu, both in 
fi and condition, that the woodcut might 
x aol have served for it. > . 

Dr. Brusurietp wishes to know whether the 
“ specimen ” is “ genuine,” and its present “ desti- 
nation.” Perhaps both questions may be answered 
to his satisfaction by saying that the bell itself, 
and the account of it which he has honoured with 
a place in your pages, are both mine. 

Tuomas KERSLAKE. 
Bristol. 


Srienpoarps (5" §. iv. 88.)—There is no such 
sign as the “ Silent Woman” at Great Chesterford, 
Essex. Being at the above vi a few days after 
the publication of the number of “ N. & Q.” which 
contains this query, I of course made inquiry con- 
cerning it. All I can find relative to it is this, 
At Hinxton, a village about two miles and a half 
from Great Chesterford, lived a man of the name 
of Peachy, who had in his possession a carved 
board resembling a woman, and which was (I 
understand) very decently painted. Peachy lived 
in a private house, and, being rather an eccentric 
character, he placed this figure directly opposite 
the front door (inside), so that when people entered 
they naturally thought at first sight they were 
standing before a woman. This he called his 
“Silent Woman” to distinguish it from his wife, 
who was, I suppose, rather a noisy one. I could 
not learn where Peachy obtained the figure from, 
but it is now in the possession of F. Jonas, Esq., 
of Chrishall Grange, who took a fancy to it, and 
who had it in exchange for some faggots. 

Henry C. Lorts. 


The “Good Woman” or the “ Silent Woman,” 
and the “Quiet Woman,” are one and the same, 
and represent a headless woman carrying her head 
in her hand. Within my recollection a signboard 
with this device existed on the south side of 
Oxford Street, at some house of call, between New 
Bond Street and Duke Street. S. N. should 
consult The History of Signboards, by Jacob Lar- 
wood and John Camden Hotten, pp. 455-57. 

Wituiam Part. 

Conservative Club. 


Str Ricwarp Puariurrs (5" §, iv. 95.)—Will 
Mr. Rutz kindly explain what he means by “ Sir 
Richard Phillips (alias Sir Philip Richards)”? 
Of course, any “schoolboy” knows the rumour 
as to his having reversed the order of his names, 
but this would not authorize Mr. Rue in con- 
ferring on him the title (which it is quite certain 
he was not entitled to) as Philip Richards, if, 
indeed, that really ever was his name. But there 


is no doubt he was knighted as Sir Richard 
Phillips, a name he had borne from his youth, at 














sir 
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all events. Even if this were not his real name, I 
hend that the fact of being knighted would 
of itself make it his name, so as to preclude any- 
body from saying he had an alias. No doubt, 
from the way Mr. Rue writes, he has sources of 
information other than the ordinary books of 
reference, such as the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(quoted in the Handbook of Fictitious Names). 
OtpHarR Hamst. 


RoasTtep APPLES THE ONLY Ripe Fruit 1n 
Enetanp (5 §. iii. 289.)\—This was one-of the 
smart things said about England by M. de 
Lauraguais, Comte (afterwards Duc) de Brancas. 
He said also that the only thing polished in 
England was steel, and, vilest calumny of all, that 
English ladies had two left hands! See Mirabeau’s 
Correspondence. C. E.uior Browne. 


Mup anv Warrtte Fences (5* §. iii. 487.)— 
These fences, sometimes called “ wattle and dab” 
in Berkshire, are still in use about Sutton, Drayton, 
and other places near Abingdon. They are very 
durable, the mud employed being the calcareous 
scrapings of the roads ; but their chief enemies are 
certain wild bees, which burrow and form their 
nests amongst the “wattle,” and ultimately cause 
large portions of the “dab ” to exfoliate. 

W. J. Berynarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


Ricuter’s “Levana” (5 §. iv. 28.)—I have 
had eggs, small white ones, given me as curiosities 
by the owners of two different parrots, and have 
heard of many more. One bird, a Lori, was an 
excellent talker, as became her sex. 


Garcantva (5% §. iv. 26.)—I have two copies 
of Rabelais—lst, 1 vol., duodecimo, a.p. 1596 ; 
2nd, 5 vols., 8vo., Amsterdam, a.p. 1725. In 
each of these it is spelt as above. 

W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


“Twproox ” (5 S. iv. 67.)}—Imbrocus, “a drain 
or watercourse. Old Latin.”—Bailey’s Dictionary. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


“Toucn prrcu,” &. (5 S. iv. 86.)}—If Mr. 
Tew will refer to the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xiii. 1), 
he will find a much earlier authority for the 
proverb he quotes than St. Jerome. 8. L 


EcciesiasticaL Tittes (5% §. iv. 88.)—I 
remember, many years ago, when some of my 
fellow students were preparing for or taking orders, 
it was usual, and considered correct, to address a 
clergyman of the Established Church as “the 
Reverend A. B.,” his ordination conferring or fixing 
a defined social position ; a Dissenting minister as 
“the Reverend Mr. C. D.,” the “Mr.” to 





denote his rank or degree 


as a layman, the 
“ Reverend” being added merely as a mark of 
respect. 

t was usual at that time in Cornwall to address 
the canons of Exeter as canons, but I rather think 
this was done propter dignitatem specialem of the 


canons of that apter, and by reason of the 
scarcity of canons in general in that a of 
the world. R. H. §. 


“Grace's Carp” (5 §. iv. 97.)—The follow- 
ing is taken from The Grace Memowrs :— 

“ On the revolution, he (John Grace, Baron of Courts- 
town) raised and equipped a regiment of foot, and a troop 
of horse, at his own expense, for the service of King 
James, whom he further assisted with money and plate, 
amounting, it is said, to 14,0001. Possessing a high 
character and great local influence, he was early solicited, 
with splendid promises of royal favour, to join King 
William’s party; but yielding to the strong impulse of 
honourable feelings, he instantly, on perusing the pro- 
posal to this effect from one of the Duke of Schomberg’s 
emissaries, seized a card, accidentally lying near him, and 
returned this indignant answer upon it :—‘ Go, tell your 
master I despise his offer: tell him that honour and 
conscience are dearer to a gentleman than all the wealth 
and titles a prince can bestow.’ This card, which he 
sent uncovered by the bearer of the rejected offer, 
happening to be the ‘six of hearts,’ is to this day very 
generally known by the name of ‘ Grace's Card’ in the 
city of Kilkenny.” 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 


Tue Surrix “-ster” (5" §. iii. 321, 371, 413, 
449 ; iv. 32, 92.)—I think, for the present, the 
subject referred to at the head of this article may 
be fairly said to have elicited the following con- 
clusions :— 

1, It is not true, as almost all modern critical 
grammarians tell us, that “in early times brew- 
ing, baking, weaving, spinning, fulling, &c., were 
carried on exclusively by women. Hence such 
names as Malister, Brewster or Browster, Baxter or 
Bagster, Spinster, Kempster, Whitster ” (the quota- 
tion is verbally from one of our most modern and 
most learned grammars, based professedly on Mr. 
Marsh’s lectures), At any rate, the inference 
cannot be derived from the suffix, and, if true, 
the assertion must be proved in some other way. 

2. It is not true, as a general rule, that “-ster” 
is a corrupt form of -estre or -istre. Occasionally 
it may be so, but even that isdeubtful. Certainly 
in proper names, as Glo’-ster, Lein-ster, Mun-ster, 
&c., it is not so. In some cases it is a contraction 
of “ castra” (a Roman camp) ; in some it may be, 
as Dr. Cuarnock observes, “a corruption of the 
Northern stedr . . . locus, statio, spatium.” 

3. Probably it was at one time more freely used 
with feminine nouns, but this requires more proof ; 
certainly in later times it had no fixed gender, but 
was added to nouns of any gender. 

4. Wherever a word terminating in -ster occurs 
it must be tried by itself, and cannot be classed 
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till its date and a= have been first deter- 

mined. Here I may take my leave of the subject, 

being fully confirmed in the main points with 

which I started. E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


IsaBeL DE Cornwatt (5" §. iii. 210, 295, 373.) 
—Smyth was certainly mistaken in stating that 
“all histories agree” that Richard, King of the 
Romans, was born in 1210; but he is usually so 
correct, and his character as an antiquary and 

nealogist stands so high, that I can scarcely 

lieve, even in the face of the authorities cited by 
Hermentrupe, that he is wrong as to the date. 
Smyth was familiar with the Chronicle of Hayles, 
and quotes from it in the previous page, to refute 
the statement of Carewe, Stowe, and some others, 
that Isabel de Berkeley was the base daughter of 
Edmond Earl of Cornwall; and it appears from 
his inal note that the reference was to the 
original MSS., which were with Sir Robert Cotton. 
Smyth was also in close communication with Sir 
Robert Cotton, Camden, and Augustine Vincent, 
whom he thanks for their assistance in investi- 
gating the pedigree of this Lady Isabel de Berke- 
ey, to which he devotes four closely written folio 
pages of his manuscript. Isabel de Clare was the 
second wife of the third Maurice, seventh Lord 
Berkeley. She could not, however, have been his 
widow in 1307, as his first wife, Eve, the 
daughter of Eudo Lord Zouch, did not die till 
Dec. 5, 1314, and Maurice himself lived till 
May 31, 1326, when he died a prisoner in the 
Castle of Wallingford. The Lady Isabel survived 
him, and died, without issue, in 1338. Smyth 
ives no information about Maurice de Croun or 

redonia, and merely mentions him as of Lincoln- 
shire. J. H. Cooxs. 


MS. Lives ry Fotuer’s “Historie oF THE 
Hoty Warre,” 1640 (5 §. iii. 227, 395.)—My 
thanks are due to Mr. Tew for suggesting the 
ay | of the lines in question being “ H. 

utton’s.” There can be no ible mistake as 
to the initials being “R. H.,” and the first two 
lines of the original stanza as follows :— 

“Shall warr, the ofspring of rebellious 
Disturber of heuens peace, be glorify 

I have compared the manuscript lines with the 
signature of Robert Herrick, and there is. a great 
similarity in the form of both. 

W. Wryrters, F.R.H.S. 


ryde, 


Waltham Abbey. 


Prerixion or N, T, &c., To Certars Names 
(5™ 8. iii, 301, 413.)—Dr. Caance says :—“In 
the Spanish Lola (= Charlotte) and Leli (Swiss = 
Magdalene) the second syllable seems to be the 
reduplication.” 

Surely Leli is the South German and Swiss 
diminvtive of Magdalene, the syllable li corre- 





sponding to the German lein in Fraulein. In 
the Swiss patois we have Schloszli, Schanzli, and 
many other words with the same termination li; 
in fact, it seems to me that about one-third of their 
substantives end in li. 

I conceive also that, in the word Lola, la is not 
a reduplication, but merely a sign of diminution, 
as it is in Latin and Italian. F. J. V. 


Rev. Josern Wise (5" §. iii. 448, 496.)— 
This divine also published Providence, written in 
1764, Lond., 1766, 8vo. 1s. ; second edition, thougk 
not so stated, 1769, ls. 6d.; An Essay on Sacrifice, 
Lond., 1775, 8vo. 1s. ; The System, a Poem in Five 
Books, vol. i., 1781, 8vo. ; and a second edition in 
1797. On the title of this edition the author is 
described as “ Rector of Penhurst in Sussex, and 
Curate of Poplar in Middlesex.” These works 
are all poetical, except the Essay on Sacrifice, 
which seems to have been originally a sermon. 
The Monthly Reviewers did not give a very high 
estimate of his poetical powers, though they admit 
that the notes appended show him to be “a man 
of learning and candour.” 

Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue Leicester Square Srarve (5" §. ii. 46, 
91, 292, 458; iii. 498.)—Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1748, p. 521, chronicles :— 

“Saturday, Nov. 19, being the birthday of the Princess 
of Wales, was a very splendid appearance of nobility and 

mtry at Leicester House. . . . The fine statue of King 

eorge I. in Leicester Square was uncovered on the 
above occasion.”” 
Joun PIKE. 


CHAPMAN, THE TRANSLATOR OF Homer (5" §. 
ii, 487 ; iii. 226, 335, 397, 498.)—Chapman him- 
self, in his Justification of a strange Action of 
Nero, in Burying with a solemne Funerall one of 
the cast Hayres of his Mistresse Poppea, says :— 

“ And besides the highest place given to the hair, and 
—— of workmanship expreseed in it, nature hath 
endowed it with this special privilege, and left therein 
so great an impression of herself. as it is the most certain 
mark by which we may aim at the complexion and con- 
dition of every man; as red hair on a man is a sign of 
treachery,” &c. 

T. G. M. 


Offord Road, N. 


“Curistentinc Patm” (5% §. iii. 288, 412.)— 
The “ palm ” or “ pall” was not in use only for the 
baptism of an infant, but, certainly as late as forty 

ears ago, the wrapper (often of fine muslin and 

e) was so called in which the child was brought 
down to see company. The christening palm, like 
the christening robe, was therefore only a better 
kind of an article in daily use. I have in my pos- 
session some christening garments provided about 
the end of the seventeenth century, consisting of— 

1. A lined, white figured satin cap. 
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2. A lined white satin cap, embroidered with sprays in 
gold coloured silk. : 

3. A white satin palm, embroidered to match. Size 

4. A pair o cuffs, white satin, similarly embroi- 
dered, trimmed with lace, evidently intended to be worn 
by the bearer of the infant. 

5. A pair of linen gloves or mittens for the baby, 


trimmed with narrow lace, the back of the fingers lined 
with coloured silk. 
, 54 in. by 48 in., of rich stiff yellow silk, lined 
ite satin. 


6. A 
with w 
According to the Sarum use, yellow was the 
altar colour for confessors’ festivals. May not this 
yellow pall have been considered by arg suitable 
at the child’s being first openly pledged to “ confess 
the faith of Christ crucified”? C. E. K. 
Beaminster. 


Tue 13TH Reoment (5@ §. iv. 48, 75.)— 
The suggestion that “the worm of black was 
worn as a sign of mourning for some officer of 
rank killed in action” is, I should think, correct. 
I have always heard that, for generations after the 
death of Wolfe, all the regiments that fought with 
him at Quebec wore a black thread or worm in 
their lace as a sign of perpetual mourning. What 
the regiments were, and whether or not the 13th 
was one, I have not just now the means of ascer- 
taining ; but it would be interesting to be accu- 
rately informed on this point, and to learn whether 
the mode was adopted in any other case “ — 


Rorat Avutnors (5 §. iii. 382; iv. 33.)— 
There would seem to be a wits’ manufactory for 
impromptu replies by Queen Elizabeth to mayors’ 
ad Since quoting the impromptu that she 
is supposed to have delivered to the Mayor of 
Folkestone, I have met with a similar anecdote in 
the Encyclopedia of Wit, published, price 6s., by 
R. Phillips, 71, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1801 :— 

“ The following address from the mayor, citizens, and 
burgesses to Queen Elizabeth is a model of simplicity 
and elegance. Her Majesty’s answer is in the same 
git, and cannot be objected to on any other ground 

its being borrowed from that to which it is a reply : 
*** We men of Coventry 
Are very glad to see 
Your gracious Majesty ! 
Good Lord! how fair you be !’ 
The Answer. 
*** My gracious Majesty 
Is very glad to see 
You men of Coventry : 
Good Lord! what fools you be!’” 
(P. 528.) 
Curnsert Bepe. 


ARDNAMURCHAN (5™ §. iii. 462 ; iv. 15.)—The 
derivation from muc does not account for the 
second r in the name. Perhaps it is Ard (pro- 
montory), nam (of), mor (great), cuan (seas or 
waves); the Gael, struggling round it in their 
birlings in stormy weather, would be likely to give 





it this name. In his Gaelic Topography of Scot- 
land, Col. Robertson explains it by Ard-na-mor- 
chinn, height of the great point or headland. In 
the above work, and in his Historical Proofs re- 
specting the Highlanders, those interested in these 
inquiries may find much information. Col. James 
A. Robertson died in the autumn of 1874, deeply 
regretted by all true Highlanders. Let me here 
add this stone to his cairn. 
Tuomas SrraTTon. 


Rorat Heaps on Betws (4 §. ix. 76, 250, 
309 ; xii. 85; 5 S. i. 235, 417 ; ii. 318.)—By a 
happy circumstance three more of these interesting 
royal-headed bells have come to light, namely, at 
St. Swithin’s, Worcester. The inscriptions upon 
them are :— 

3rd, + IOHANNES . (K.). CRISTI . (Q.) . CARE. (K.). 
NE . (Q.) . SALVA . (K.) . SEMPER . (K.) . OLARE. 

4th, + AVE. (K.). MARIA. (Q.). GRACIA. (@.) . PLENA 
- (@.) . DOMINVS . (K.) . TECVM. 

5th, + IESVS. (K.). NAZARENVS . (Q.) . REX. (K.). 
IVDEORV®M . (Q.). FILI . (K.) . DET. (Q.). MISERERE . (K.) 
. MEI. 

The K. and Q. in parentheses denote the places 
where the royal heads occur, and whether king or 
queen. The three other bells in the tower are 
dated 1654. Hesry T. Tinvey. 

Edgbaston. 


Scuituer’s “Sone or tHE Bet.” (5* §. iv. 33, 
58.)—To previous list please add The Lay of the 
Bell ; or, Human Life; and The Driver, translated 
by John Wynniatt Grant, 8vo., London, privately 
printed, 1867, which I have just picked up. 

Tos. ArcHER TURNER. 

Drayton.Parslow, Bletchley. 


Tue Lonpon Atmanacs or Ove HounpRED 
Years Aco (5" §, iv. 81.)—I possess two volumes 
(1782-3) bound in red morocco (similar to Mr. 
LeytHay’s), and each containing all the almanacs 
sone by him except “The Freemasons’ Calendar.” 

ere not the almanacs issued annually by the 
Stationers’ Company bound in this form, and do 
not complete collections exist at the British 
Museum and elsewhere? ©. A. McDowatp. 


SronewEence (5" §. iv. 83.)—In reference to 
Jay Aitcn’s remarks upon the orientation of 
Stonehenge, I have noticed on rough observation 
that the majority of ringed stones in the Cheviot 
district lie to the S.W. of British camps. have 
also noticed in the case of four cromlechs in Guernsey 
that they lie N.E. and S.W. The same applies to 
a large cromlech at Mettray, in Touraine. Is this 
phenomenon well known ? G. E. L. 


“Fourmety” or “Froumenty” (5® S. iv. 46, 
95.)—Last Christmastide, in accordance with the 
local custom, we had what we called “ Furmety ” 
at a Yorkshire country rectory. I forget the day. 

T. K. Touty. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Law Magazine and Review, August, 1875. (Stevens 
& Haynes, 
Tue August number of this old-established magazine 


appears under entirely fresh management, and bears 
evident tokens of careful editing. The new proprietors 
announce their intention of bringing it out in future as 
a quarterly, and will begin the publication of the new 
issue in November, closing the monthly series with the 
present number. The August number is suitable for long 
vacation reading alike to the professional and the general 
reader. Mr. Lascelles touches on a subject of wide and 

ractical interest in his article on ‘‘ Grand Juries,” while 

r. Robertson’s timely contribution sets forth clearly and 
temperately the legal practitioner's view of the question 
of “‘ Advowsons,” to which the Bishop of Peterborough 
has drawn so much attention. “The Interpretation of 
Statutes” is a thoroughly practical review of Sir P. 
Benson Maxwell’s important book; while legal bio- 
raphy is represented by a graphic memoir of Donald, 

d eachensin the third judge who has sat under that 
title on the bench of the Scottish Court of Session during 
this century. The foreign element is represented by 
an account of the Berlin Juridical Society, and notes on 
the Law Congresses about to be held at Nuremberg and 
the Hague, while two articles are devoted to constitu- 
tional and legal questions of the day in the United 
States. “Greek and Roman Jurisprudence in relation 
to Slavery” is an analysis of a subject interesting alike 
to the jurist, the philanthropist, and the historian. 


Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense: the Register of 
Richard de Kellawe, Lord Palatine and Bishop of 
Durham, 1314-1316. Edited by Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy, D.C.L. Vol. III. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records has brought 
this valuable work to a close. From Preface to Index 
it reflects the greatest credit on him. The former is, 
as many of the Prefaces to this great collection are, an 
important contribution to English history. We may say 
generally of those powerful and princely = in the 
northern See that they were very easily led when they 
had their own way. ie will be new to many that these 
sovereign bishops were great wreckers ; not that they 
jured ships to destruction, but they shared in the plun- 
der when the ship was destroyed. They would give to 
the use of the church what was not worth their private 
keeping, such as a mast to be carved into a crucifix, or a 
yardarm to serve for bearing candles. How one of the 
descendants of the Apostles provided for himself is thus 
tersely set down : “ Item, tempore Nicolai episcopi, nulla 
fuit contentiode wrek, quia episcopus habuit totum wreck, 
tempore suo sine contradictione.” We will not say that 
the more wrecks there were the better the bishop was 
pleased, but certainly the greater the number the more 
he profited. 

Cosmo de’ Medici is the title of a tragedy by R. H- 
Horne, which attracted much attention in 1837. A new 
edition, very beautifully got up, has just been published 
by Rivers. The iM is entirely re-modelled, the con- 
struction being altered throughout, a few scenes cancelled, 
and several new scenes in’ lated. Therewith the old 
freshness is made fresher, the old beauty heightened, 
and we enjoy, as Pape ane the subtlety and simplicity 
which distinguish thi le work. 

The Dictionary of General Biography, edited by W. 
‘L. R. Cates, and published by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

n 1867, has been perfected by a Supplement which 
brings the work down to the present year. It is indis- 
pensable to all who possess the original edition. 





The Cornhill Magazine has shown in its last two 
numbers that no subject is so exhausted but that a com- 
— man may find something more to say on it worth 

istening to. In proof of this we refer to the article on 
“ Horace’s Two Philosophies” in the July number, and 
on “ The Talmud ” in that for the present month. 


TEsTIMONIAL TO Mr. Grorce ButtEN.—The promotion 
of Mr. George Bullen, late Superintendent of the Read- 
ing Room, to the Keepership of the Department of 
Printed Brooks in the British Museum seems a good 
opportunity to give expression, in the shape of a testi- 
monial, to the value attached to his services by those 
who have benefited by them. A committee with this 
object in view has been formed, and the treasurer, Mr, 
Wm. Blades, 11, Abchurch Lane, E.C., will be glad to 
receive cheques and post office orders for the Bullen 
Testimonial, crossed to the Union Bank. The honorary 
secretary, Mr. Alexander H. Grant, will th 
receive offers of co-operation addressed to him at 
21, Arundel Street, Strand. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

Q. X. —A phrase in logic signifying the matter is atan 
end. Under the head “Casus Questionis,” another 
phrase in logic, Mr. H. T. Riley (Dict. Lat. and Great 
Quotations) says that in logic this means the failure to 
maintain a question, adding, “ This is most probably 
what is alluded to in a passage of Shakespeare which has 
so puzzled his commentators— 

* As I subscribe not these nor any other, 
But in the loss of question.’ 
Meas. for Meas., Act ii. sc. 4.” 

F. N. C. Moxpy.—Mr. Barron-Eckerr begs us to 
say that a slight error occurred in his note upon the 
family of the author of Needwood Forest. The present 
William Mundy, Esq., of Markeaton, is the i 
son, and not the grandson, as stated, of F. N. C. 

Esq. The boy represented in the picture to which our 
correspondent referred was, therefore, the father of the 
present representative of the family. ; 

“GRiNLANDS HisToRISKE MINDESMOERKER.”—FRAB- © 
cEScA writes :—“I am at present away from home, but 
as soon as [ return I shail be most happy to avail mj- 
self of the kind offer of A. S. to lend me the translation 
of a Danish story of missionary life amongst the Green 
landers in 1774.” 

G. P.—You will find it in the Burns Calendar, pub- 
lished by James M‘Kie, Kilmarnock, 1874. 

L. F.—The MS. was written on both sides of the paper 
unfortunately. 

W. J.—Has it not been frequently printed ! 

Mrs. E. H.—We are unable to help you. 

Watrer Rateicu.—Next week. 

F. W. F.—Received. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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